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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1912-1915. 
Approved and adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 5th May 1913. 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 21 Meetings. of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 18. The following Boards and 
Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to time on the 

matters referred to them: Architectural Education, Annual Dinner, By-Laws Revision, Com- 
petitions, Council Procedure, Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Parsonage Houses, Fellowship 
Drawings, Finance and House, Official Architecture, Professional Questions, Professional 
Defence. Records, Registration, Royal Gold Medal, Schedule of Charges, Sessional Papers. 
Town Planning. Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in 
the Report under various headings. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—Iellows : John Barlow Badock, James 
Thomas Buillie, Jones James Bradshaw, John Thomas Bressey, William Flockhart. 
George Friend, George Enoch Grayson, Francis Robert Newton Haswell, Peter Lyle Hender- 
son, Edward Blakeway I’ Anson, William George Blackmore Lewis, Robert Falconer Macdonald, 
Francis Edward Masey, Charles Henry Rew, Thomas Robert Richards, Armitage Rigby, Sydney 
Smirke, Francis James Smith, Sidney Robert James Smith, Sir John Taylor, William Frederick 
Unsworth, Thomas Henry Watson, Richard Willock; Retired Fellows : Lewis Angell, Thomas 
Arnold, Henry Hall, George Tunstal Redmayne ; Associates: Edwin Albert Agutter, Edward 
John Milner Allen, William Allen Coombs, John Henry Eastwood, William Harrison, Archer 
William Hoskings, John Samuel Paul, William Edwin Salt. William Edmund Wallis. Herbert 
Winstanley :; Licentiates : Francis George Ashwell, Edgar Osborne Banks. Perey Richard Brad- 
ford. Ernest Theodore Felgate, Richard Andrew Fuller. Abraham Harrison Goodall. John 
Joseph Jones, Albert Edward Twells. John Miller Thompson: Honorary Fellow : Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema: Honorary Associate: Frederick Thomas Reade; Honorary Corresponding 


Obituary. 


Member: Daniel Hudson Burnham. Obituary notices of many of these deceased members 
have been published in the Journau. 
The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Basil Champneys, in recognition of th: 
Royal Gold = distinguished merit of his executed work in architecture. The Medal was pre- 
sented to Mr. Champneys at the meeting on the 24th June 1912. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this vear to Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, President 
of the Royal Institute, for his executed works as an architect and for his contributions to the 
literature of architecture. His Majesty the King has graciously signified his approval of the 
award. and the Medal will be presented to Mr. Blomfield at the General Meeting on the 
23rd June. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 
‘oval Institute compared with corresponding periods of 1910, 1911. and 1912: 
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Year Fellows Associates Hon. Associates Total 
1910 874 1,431 48 2,353 
1911 862 1,509 55 2,426 
1912 859 1,581 56 2,496 
1913 847 1,630 b4 2,531 






During the official vear since the last Annual General Meeting 39 Fellows have been elected, 





104 Associates, and 1 Honorary Corresponding Member. 

The period for the election of Licentiates came to an end on the 24th June 1912, 
Licentiates- 144 there are now 2,101 Licentiates on the roll. A number of Licentiates hav: 
entered for the special examination qualifying for election to the Fellowship. 21 have passed 
this examination and 10 have been duly elected to the Fellowship. 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have had the pleasur 
Po ae of admitting into alliance with the Royal Institute the following Architectura|! 

Societies: New Zealand Institute of Architects, Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Association of Architects, South Australian Institute of Architects. 

During the course of the year the Board of Professional Defence have considered 






































Board of . . . : : : 

Professional ipplications from several members with regard to cases involving legal considera- 
fence. ° ; ° 

es tions, and have given their advice to these members. 


On the advice of the Professional Questions Committee, the Council have dealt 
Professional with all complaints as to the professional conduct of members which have been laid 
before them. Two members who took part in competitions which had been publicly 
vetoed by the Council have been expelled under By-laws 24 and 25. 

During the past session the Council, assisted by a Sub-Committee, who have been 
The Schedule in consultation with the Royal Institute solicitors, have completed the revision of 

the Schedule of Charges. It is intended to lay the draft before the General Body 
at an early date. 

An additional sum of money has become available under the terms of the Henry 
ee Jarvis Bequest. The Council have obtained the approval of the Trustees to a pro- 

posal for the endowment of a Scholarship tenable at the Architectural Association 
School. Full particulars of this will be published in due course. 

During the session the competition for the first Architectural Scholarships at the 
British Schoo! New British School at Rome has been inaugurated, and the final stage of the com- 
ee petition will take place in September. It will be remembered that in addition to 
the Scholarship of £200 a year for three years which is offered by the Royal Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Royal Institute will award a Jarvis Travelling Studentship of £200 
a vear tenable for two years. 

The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1912. The Pre- 
to liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds. 

Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle; the Intermediate in London, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester. and Newcastle. The Final and Special 
Kxaminations were held in London, and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in 
June 1912 in Melbourne, and in November 1912 in Montreal. The Council desire to record 
their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Honorary Secretaries and Examination 
Committees of the various Allied Societies. The results are shown in the following table : 





mitted Exempted Examined Passed Relegated 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 310 94 216 142 74 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION ‘ ; . 235 13 rp We 4 114 98 
Finan AnD SpectaL Examinations 223 — 223 94 129 


The Ashpitel Prize was not awarded this year. 
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‘he Statutory Examinations qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October 1912. There were 7 candidates, of whom 4 passed. 

The Council desire to thank the Honorary Examiners for the continuance of their invalu- 
uble services. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the 
aa a Institute at a General Meeting on the 20th January 1913. At the Presentation of 

Prizes on the 3rd February 1913 an Address to Students was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, and a criticism of the work submitted, illustrated by lantern slides, was read by Mr. 
W. Curtis Green [F. |. An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 21st January to the 
3rd February in the Royal Institute Galleries, and was visited by over 1,400 persons. A 
selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

During the session the following Papers have been read :— 
pansy 18th Noy. 1912: *‘ Bath and Wells,”’ by J. L. Ball. 

16th Dec. : ** The Walls of Visby, Gotland,’’ by Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab. | A. 

20th Jan. 1913: ‘‘ Canadian Architecture,’’ by F'. 8. Baker [F.] (Toronto). . 

17th Feb. : *‘ Modern Hospitals,’’ by A. Saxon Snell [F’.] and Wm. Milburn, jun. [-1.] 

17th March: ** Modern French Architecture,’’ by F. Billerey. 

7th April: *‘ American Museum Buildings,’’ by Cecil Brewer | F. | ; 

| 2Iist April: ‘‘ Modern Steel Construction,’’ by F. N. Jackson [H.A.] and Bernard 
Dicksee [F. }. | | 
The following Paper remains to be read :— 
26th May: ‘* Modern Architecture,’’ by Thomas Hastings (New York). 
The Registration Committee, whose appointment was announced in the last Annual 
ala Report, have held regular sittings since that date, and have just presented to the 
Council an Interim Report on the work which they have done since their appoint- 
ment. An announcement will probably be made to the General Body before the conclusion of 
the session. 
The usual Financial Statement appended to this Report indicates the satisfae- 
tory state of the finances of the Royal Institute. The Finance and House Com- 
mittee have given special attention to the subject during the past Session, and have submitted 
a report to the Council, which will enable them to lay before the General Body before the close 
of the Session the statement which was mentioned by the President last Session. 

Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have appointed the following 

a yl gentlemen to serve as the Royal Institute representatives in connection with the 
various bodies indicated :— 


Finance, 


Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 
Mr. John Slater. 

International Historical Congress. ; : ; : ; Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
The Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. ; ; Mr. H. D. SearleseWood. 

Mr. John Simpson. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

The Board of Architectural Studies, Cambridge University P j Professor A. Beresford Vite. 


University of London, School of Architecture 


Town Planning Congress, Ghent. 


Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
Grants, 


erants :— 
Library Fund, £150. Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved 
British School of Archeology in Egypt and Society, £80. 
the Egyptian Research Fund, £5 5s. Architects’ Benevolent Society, £100. 


Roval Architectural Museum, £21. 
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The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during tl 




































a vear commencing 26th April 1912: 
Balham. : ‘ . Swimming Baths : . , ‘ . Mr. H. W. Wills. 
Basford, Nottingham . Guardians’ Offices, ete. ‘ ; . Mr. F. H. Greenaway. 
3eckenham ; ; . Central School . ; : ; ; . Mr. A. W.S. Cross. 
Carlisle. ' : Elementary School : . : ‘ . Mr. H. C. Charlewood. 
Chorley. . Council School . ‘ ; : . Mr. John Brooke. 
Devonport . . Guildhall and Municipal Offices . : . Myr. E. Newton, A.R.A. 
Dundee : School . : . : ‘ ; . Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, A.R.S.A. 
Exeter ‘ : . Hostel . ‘ . ‘ ; . : . Mr. T. Edwin Cooper. 
Harrogate . ; Elementary School ‘ : ‘ : . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Hastings . 5 . Bandstand . : F z : . Mr. H. W. Wills. 
Newcastle . . School . ‘ ; : ; . Mr. 8. D. Kitson, F.S.A. 
Plymouth . Public School , : ; . Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
Reading . . Secondary Schools ‘ : ; : . Mr. E. Newton, A.R.A. 
Reigate : ‘ ; . Laying out of Lodge Estate . : ; . Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
Stebonheath, Llanelly . School . , ; ‘ . Mr. G. E. Halliday. 
Wombwell . . ' . Public Baths. : : : : . Mr. §. D. Kitson. 


Copies of the ‘* Regulations ’’ have been sent to the promoters of numerous competitions 
throughout the country, and the Competitions Committee have succeeded in obtaining the 
modification of unsatisfactory conditions in many cases. 

A strong Committee, including representatives of the Allied Societies, has been 
Official ure, &ppointed for the purpose of considering the question of official architecture. 

This Committee is holding regular sittings, and it is hoped that it will be in a 
position to report at an early date. 

The Council has remitted to the Delegates on the Forestry Conference the 
Specification suggestion that a suitable specification for timber might be drawn up, and after 
for Timber. several meetings (one of them in friendly discussion with the Institute of Builders 
and representatives of the timber trade) the Delegates’ views as to the clauses of a specifica- 
tion dealing with timber were submitted for the consideration of the Council. The Council 
co-opted one of their number as a member of this Sub-Committee, and referred back the draft 
clauses for further consideration. The matter is still receiving the attention of the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board hus held seventeen meetings since the issue of the last report. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., who had acted as Chairman of the Board for several 
years, resigned the Chairmanship on his election as President, and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
was elected Chairman. 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Board are Mr. Lewis Solomon and Mr. John Slater, the latter 
having been appointed on the resignation of Sir Aston Webb, and the Hon. Secretary is Mr. W. 
Curtis Green. 

The following Committees of the Board have met and reported from time to time on the 
matters referred to them :— 


Examinations. Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 
Exemptions. Prizes and Studentships. 
Testimonies of Study. Revision of Syllabus. 


The Intermediate Examination.—In response to an application from the University of 
Cambridge, which has recently formed a Board of Architectural Studies for conducting examina- 
tions in Architecture, the Board has recommended the Council to exempt from certain parts of 
the Intermediate Examination those Students who pass these University Examinations. 
(For particulars see Katenpar, p. 415.) The Cambridge Board having requested that the 
Council should suggest the name of some one who could be co-opted a member, the Council 
have nominated Professor Beresford Pite. 
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Problems in Design.—The scheme of problems in design which was instituted to take the 
place of the old Testimonies of Study of the Final Examination, and came into force in January 
1912, is evidently highly appreciated by students. During the past year 228 designs have 
been received and adjudicated on by the Board, and of these 149 have been approved. 

The Board is making inquiries as to the special scientific and engineering courses con- 
ducted by the various Architectural and Technical Schools throughout the country. 

Examinations.—The Board has conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the 
results as reported to the Council have been published. The Board wishes to place on record 
its regret at the death of Mr. Edward Pinches, who acted as the professional Examiner for 
the Preliminary Examination from 1892 until 1911. Mr. James Wilson has been appointed 
in his place. 

Prizes and Studentships —Committees of the Board, which included several members of 
the Institute outside the Board, have judged the various Designs and Drawings submitted for 
the Institute and other Prizes, and have reported thereon to the Council, and the pamphlet of 
the Prizes and Studentships for 1914 prepared by the Board has been approved by the Council. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Four meetings of the Art Standing Committee have been held during the past Session. 

Mr. Ernest Newton was elected Chairman, the late Mr. William Flockhart Vice-Chairman, 
and Mr. E. Guy Dawber was appointed Honorary Secretary. 

Of many matters which received the attention of the Committee the following are the most 
important :— 

Having been in communication with Sir Richard Paget and the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings with regard to the great architectural interest of the Deanery at Wolver- 
hampton, the Committee have induced the Mayor and Town Council to consider the possibility 
of including the old Deanery buildings in their scheme for a Technical School, and there is 
every reason to believe that this is being done. 

Much consideration has been given to the treatment of Moody’s staircase and its stained 
class windows in South Kensington Museum, and the Committee recommended the Council to 
urge upon the Museum authorities the desirability of replacing the glass. 

Attention having been drawn to a report that the fine wooden staircase at Cromwell House, 
Highgate, was to be removed, the Committee ascertained from the National Trust that, having 
been in communication with the Great Ormond Street Hospital (the owners of the property), 
an assurance had been given by them that no steps would be taken as to its disposal without 
letting the Art Committee know. 

The subject of the projected scheme to build shops in Park Lane by the Marble Arch 
having received the most careful consideration of the Committee, it was fortunately found that 
no action was necessary as the scheme had been abandoned. 

It is a matter of gratification that the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon will not now be inter- 
fered with, the question of its partial demolition having again cropped up during the past year. 
The Art Committee have been most carefully watching the progress of the negotiations, and are 
pleased to hear that the Local Government Board have finally refused to sanction a scheme 
which will interfere in any way with the buildings. The thanks of the Committee are due to 
Mr. C. H. Brodie for the very close interest he has taken in the matter. 

Owing to the war between Turkey and the Allies the safety of the churches and other build- 
ings in Adrianople, Salonica, Constantinople, and elsewhere, has engaged the attention of the 
Committee, and a letter has been written to the Director of the British School at Athens. asking 
for information as to what is being done to safeguard these valuable buildings. and it is hoped 
that a satisfactory assurance will be forthcoming. 
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The subject of the uniform treatment of street name-plates is still receiving attention, a 
a Committee has been appointed to deal especially with this matter. 


The Council having referred but few matters to the Art Committee for consideration during 
the past year, a notice has been published in the Journan stating that it would be of assistance 
to the members of the Art Standing Committee if architects and others would kindly inform the 
Hon. Secretary of the Committee whenever any matter likely to require its action came to their 


y° 


knowledge, as it sometimes happened that from want of information early enough to rend 
action effective, the Committee and the Council of the Institute had been compelled to remain 
passive where timely information might have enabled them to act beneficially. 

Suggestions for Sessional Papers have been prepared and submitted to the Council, and it 


is hoped that these will be read in due course. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Nine meetings of the Committee have been held since the election of the present members. 

At the beginning of the Session the following officers were elected: Mr. Edward Warren, 
F.S.A., Chairman; Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., Vice-Chairman; Mr. C. Harrison Townsend 
and Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee, having considered the question of the valuation of the contents of the 
Library for fire insurance, have adopted certain recommendations which, after the valuation ot 
certain books and drawings has been completed, will be submitted to the Council. 

The Council having requested the Committee to consider the matter of the reproduction ot 
the Burlington-Devonshire collection of drawings, the Committee have submitted a scheme to 
the Council. 

A list of sessional papers for the Session 1913-1914 has, at the request of the Council, been 
drawn up and submitted to them. 

The Committee have made arrangements with the American Institute of Archeology for 
the exchange of publications. They have further recommended to the Council that the 
Institute should subscribe to the Byzantine Research Fund, so that the important publications 
of the Fund should be available for members immediately on publication. 

With a view to increasing the general usefulness of the Library and to meet the growing 
demands which are made upon its resources, more especially in regard to the Loan Collection, 
the Committee have suggested to the Council the advisability of increasing the annual grant. 
The recent change in the programme of the Institute Examinations has occasioned inquiries for 
books which the Library is not at present able to meet. 

In view of maintaining the high position which the Institute collection occupies among 
architectural libraries, and of the expensive character, for the most part, of books on architec- 
ture, the Committee have further suggested that members of the Institute might be asked to 
hear = mind that special donations of books, or contributions for their purchase, would be very 
helpful in maintaining the standard of the Institute collection, and they regret the lapse of the 
custom of inviting members, upon election, to contribute to the Library Fund. 

lhe following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee :-— j 
cee ee ee Be "8 er March of the present year 301 volumes and 31 pamphlets 

a ae abr ie Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions 
of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 151 volumes and 29 pamphlets. 

The number of works purchased comprised 150 volumes, of which 70 were added to the Loan Library. 

Che attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,746. 

The number of books issued on loan was 3,475. . 
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The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 60. 

The number of books issued through the post was 487. 

Mr. Leonard Redmayne has in accordance with the wish of his father, the late Mr. G. T. 
tedmayne [F.], presented a number of architectural works and journals. 

Donations of books, pamphlets or drawings, have also been received from Dr. J. Th. J. Cuypers, 
Herr Alois Hauszmann, Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, Herr Otto Wagner, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. 
John Bilson, Sir Thomas G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., Monsieur Ernest Hébrard, Mr. Edward Warren, 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, Mr. D. H. 8. Cranage, Mr. Edward S. Prior, Mr. A. H. 
tyan-Tenison, Mr. C. H. Lohr, and Herr Bodo Ebhardt. 

Among the books presented or purchased during the year may be mentioned : Hébrard and Teillers, 
Spalato: Le Palais de Dioclétien; Hauszmann’s A Magyar Kirdlyi Jozsef Miiegyetem iij Epiileti ; 
Burckhardt’s Der Cicerone; Planat and Rumler’s Le Style Louis XIV; Martin’s La Renaissance 
en France; Statham’s Short Critical History of Architecture; Blomfield’s Architectural Drawing and 
Draughtsmen ; Hauszmann’s Le Chiteau royal de la Hongrie; Van Millingen’s Byzantine Churches in 
Constantinople ; Somers Clarke’s Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley ; Martin’s L’ Art Roman en Italie ; 
Popp’s Die Architektur der Barock- und Rokokozeit in Deutschland und der Schweiz; Vallance’s Old 
Colleges of Oxford ; Prior and Gardner’s Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England ; and Crace’s Art of Colow 
Decoration. 

LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1912-13. 


Day ATTENDANCES. EVENING ATTENDANCES, 
Books 
DATE ane = — _ issued on 
Members. Non-Members. Total. Members. Non-Members. Total. Loan. 
1912. 
April . ‘ ; ; : 158 ; 164 322 74 115 189 316 
Se ee 147 | 195 342 78 125 203 335 
June. : . : , 139 196 335 68 119 187 269 
er 172 136 308 60 92 | 152 271 
August. ; ‘ : . Reference Library closed. Reference Library closed.|| 104 
September . é : f 161 112 273 53 72 125 285 
October js . ‘ : 169 157 326 111 158 269 353 
November . - : ‘ 186 200 386 98 138 236 341 
December . ‘ : : 130 132 262 61 118 179 296 
1913. 
January : : : ; 206 158 364 92 124 216 310 
February : : : ‘ 151 151 302 88 126 214 303 
March . ‘ F ‘ ; 139 189 328 99 129 228 292 
Toran , 1,758 1,790 3,548 8x2 1,316 2,198 3,475 





REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Practice Standing Committee beg to submit the following report of their proceedings 
for the Session 1912-1913 :— 

Fourteen meetings have been held since the date of the last report, of which five have been 
special meetings. 

The officers elected at the commencement of the Session were Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Chairman; Mr. William Woodward, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. Herbert A. Satchell and Matt. 
Garbutt, Hon. Secretaries. The Committee much regret that illness deprived them of Mr. 
Satchell’s very valuable services for a part of the Session. 

The Committee have had under consideration the following matters referred to them by 
the Council, and the conclusions arrived at have been duly reported :— 
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I. Revision of Conditions oj Contract.—The Sub-Committee dealing with this subject wis 
reappointed, and as a result of their work an interim report has been made, embodying certain 
recommendations to the Council as to the alteration of Clauses 20 and 21. The remaining 
conditions are still under consideration. 

HW. L.C.C. By-laws.—The L.C.C. draft by-laws for the regulation of lamps, signs, or other 


structures overhanging the public way and not being within the City of London were genera 


approved by the Committee, who, however, did not consider that these should be made ret 
spective in operation. 

III. Quotation of Prices by Merchants to Architects.—Representatives of the National 
Light Castings and Builders’ Merchants’ Joint Committee attended a special meeting of the 
Committee to discuss the question of the quotation of prime cost prices to the architect and to 
the builder. The matter is still under consideration. 

IV. Plumbers’ Dispute: Domestic Supply Services in Hard Metals.—A dispute arose at 
Dundee as to which trade should fix domestic supply services in hard metals. Correspondence 
with the Dundee Institute of Architects was referred to the Committee, who considered that the 
position adopted by the Royal Institute in a similar matter in 1906 should not be departed from, 
and that the Dundee Institute should accordingly be informed that the Royal Institute is con- 
cerned only with the improvement and efficiency of craftsmanship, and does not concern itself 
with trade questions; it therefore cannot see its way to lay down any rule or to advise its 
members as to which trade should have the right or preference in the execution of works such 
as those referred to. 

V’. Position of Sub-Contractors.—A deputation from the Confederated National Associa- 
tion of Master Plasterers, Plumbers, and Slaters was received by the Committee at a special 
meeting, when the deputation pointed out the difficulties of sub-contractors, especially those 
who are not recognised by the main contract, and advocated direct contracts with each trade. 
The questions raised are still under consideration. 

VI. Guide to Professional Practice.—Following upon the papers read last session, under 
the auspices of the Committee, on ** The Newer Responsibilities of Architects,’’ a sub-committee 
has been appointed to prepare a Report upon the various points raised in those papers with a 
view to its publication by the Council as a Guide to Professional Practice. 

VII. Sessional Papers 1913-14.—The Committee, in compliance with the Council’s request, 
suggested that the Report of the Committee upon the subject referred to in the immediately 
pre ceding paragraph might use fully be present d to a General Meeting as one of the Sessiona! 
Papers. 

Tendering by Architects. —The question of architects tendering for the preparation ct 
designs, &¢., of buildings. was brought before the Business General Meeting of the Institut: 
on 2nd December 1912, by Mr. Robert J. Angel [A.| and was referred to the Practice 


Committee, who appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the matter. The result was embodied 
in a Report to the Council in which the issue of certain circular letters to all persons who may 
ask for tenders from architects and to all Members and Licentiates of the Institute was 


recommended. 

Law Cases affecting Architects: Macbeth vy. Beardmore.—This was a Scotch case in 
which the representatives of a deceased Architect were held liable in considerable damages 
for his alleged dereliction of duty in regard to certain materials employed in a house of which 
he was the architect. The Committee considered the case of such importance to the Profession 
generally that they recommended the Council to insert an extended résumé of it in the JourNat, 
which was accordingly done (see JournAL, 23rd November 1912, pp. 63-64). 

Members’ Queries, &c.—Some thirty inquiries, bearing upon points of professional prac- 
tice, building contracts, architects’ charges, party wall matters, &e., have been received from 
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Members and others and dealt with during the Session, but as these matters are of a confi- 
dential character it is not possible to give details of them here. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the issue of the last report nine meetings have been held. Mr. Alan E. Munby 
was elected Chairman, Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Digby L. 
Solomon and George Hornblower Hon. Secretaries. 

Defective Roofing Tiles. —The Science Committee have been considering the causes of the 
defects so frequently found in roofing tiles, and appointed a sub-committee to deal with this 
subject. ‘lo this end they have also had the benefit of the advice and experience of Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, the Editor of the British Clayworker. In addition, they have received 
several interesting communications (often accompanied by specimens of tiles) from various 
practising architects in the country, in response to a notice inserted in the Journau. A collec- 
tion of roofing tiles (both sound and defective) of various makes, with full descriptions of same, 
has been started, and will be available for the inspection of all interested in the matter, and, 
it is hoped, will prove of some use to the profession. At the suggestion of Mr. Montgomery, 
it is proposed to hold an informal meeting of architects and tile manufacturers at this year’s 
Building Trades Exhibition, and to issue a report of the proceedings. 

L.C.C. Drainage By-laws.—The Science Committee consider that the time has arrived 
when it is desirable that some attempt should be made to obtain a revision of the by-laws made 
under the Metropolis Management Act (1855) and the Public Health Act (London) (1891), and 
which in some districts of London are under the administration of the borough surveyor or 
engineer, and in others of the medical officer of health. For this purpose they have appointed 
a small sub-committee, who have not yet finished their labours, but who have submitted an 
interim report as follows: ** The Sub-Committee have at present held eleven meetings. under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. Perey Adams. It having come to the knowledge of this Committee 
that the L.C.C. have as yet barely made a beginning with their consideration of the matter, it 
is suggested that the Council of the Institute be asked to approach the L.C.C. with a request 
that the members of the Committee be accorded an opportunity of meeting the gentlemen 
charged with the remodelling, with a view to making such observations as seem to them 
desirable.’’ , 

Illustrated Technical Dictionaries.—The Miinich publishing house of Messrs. Oldenburg 
are at present engaged in issuing an international series of illustrated technical dictionaries 
in six languages, dealing with engineering and the science of building construction. At the 
request of the Editors, the Science Committee have reviewed the work, the review appearing 
recently in the Institute Journat. The Editors have presented a copy of the volume to the 
Institute. 

Research on Materials.—The Committee have been considering for some time the question 
of endeavouring to promote research on problems concerned with building materials, and 
negotiations undertaken last year with an institution, which made a most courteous response, 
having temporarily ceased on a question of available funds, the Council agreed to consider an 
application to the Treasury for a grant to forward this object. 

Private advice led the Committee to recommend approaching the Government under the 
Development Fund Act, which made it necessary to confine the application to problems con- 
cerned with timber. A report was duly prepared, accepted by the Council, and forwarded as 
a formal application from the Institute to the Treasury, asking that Government funds should 
be allocated for promoting researches on the causes and prevention of disease and upon the 
impregnation with preservatives of building timber. 
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Although no definite outcome of this action can yet be chronicled, that it has aroused sym- 
pathetic interest is evident from the fact that two informal interviews have since taken pla 

at the Board of Agriculture (Office of Woods), to which Government Department the matter has 
been referred by the Treasury, and there seems every reason to hope that the Institute may at 






least have the privile ve Ol suggesting CO SOE field of expert workers lines of research useful to 





architects, and of assisting in bringing existing knowledge on this important subject befo: 





architects in a condensed and lay form, even should a direct grant not be forthcoming as a result 





of the application. 

Forestry Conf rence \ second meeting of the representatives of the Institute with those 
of the English Forestry Association was held on Thursday, the 11th July 1912, when the con- 
sideration of the available supplies of English timber was under review. <A report of the first 






meeting of the joint Conference has already appeared in the Journan (9th November 1912). 
Further meetings have yet to be held, and it is probable that the final report of the Delegates 






will not appear for some time. It should, however, be made known to the members of the 





Institute that there are supplies of home-grown timber available, especially of oak, and informa- 





























tion of these could be obtained on inquiry of the Secretaries of the Science Committee or of the 
Secretary of the English Forestry Association. 

Among other matters dealt with during the past Session or still under consideration by the 
Committee may be mentioned the following : 

Reporting on samples of decayed timber sent from Cettinje, Montenegro. 

Soluiions and processes employed in the protection and preservation of decayed stonework. 

Reporting on various makes of paint used at the Tower Bridge under the supervision of the 
City Surveyor. 

Tests on the weathering properties of several kinds of building stones, the tests being 
earried out by the Geological Museum authorities at Jermyn Street, under the direction of the 
Curator. 

The compilation of a reference index dealing with all matters relating to the science of 
building construction 


REPORT OF THE TOWN-PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


With a view to bringing to bear upon town-planning schemes ali over the country the 
influence of architects which was provided for in the Town Planning Act, the Committee pre- 
pared a series of papers, in one of which was set forth the opportunities afforded by the Act for 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. the Allied Societies, and other architects, to make 
suggestions and criticisms in connection with any scheme under preparation. With this paper 
were published abstracts from the somewhat lengthy procedure regulations, setting out the 
different stages and the opportunities afforded for architects to inspect the plans, make repre- 
sentations, and attend the public inquiries; particulars of the seven maps which are required to 
be prepared under a town-planning scheme were also given. A further paper was issued, 
making definite suggestions as to the action which should be taken at each of the stages, and as 
to the various points which it would probably be desirable to look out for in the plan and the 
scheme, and to deal with at the different opportunities. 

A letter was sent out to all the Allied Societies, inviting their co-operation, and suggesting 
lines on which they might work with the Institute to bring their influence to bear, and for those 
districts not effectually covered by the Allied Societies it was decided to appoint corresponding 
members to keep the Institute in touch with town-planning development in their respective 
areas. A number of members have kindly consented to act in certain specified areas. 





Within the year two complete town-planning schemes were submitted to the Local Govern- 
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ment Board for approval—those of the Quinton and Harborne district of Birmingham and of 
the East Birmingham area. At the invitation of the Local Government Board representatives 
of the Institute inspected the Quinton and Harborne scheme and made a report upon it. with 
suggestions, and communications passed between the Committee and the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, with a view to further action being taken by that Society in other Birming- 
ham schemes under consideration. 

One other scheme was examined by the Committee at a stage previous to its submission to 
the Local Government Board—namely, a very interesting scheme prepared by the Ruislip- 
Northwood District Council. Upon this some suggestions were made to the Council by the 
Committee. 

Apart from the working of the Town Planning Act, which in the early part of the year 
occupied the greater part of the time of the Committee, they considered the question of the 
town planning of Greater London, with special reference to a scheme of main arterial roads 
and other similar main lines not within the control of the individual town-planning authorities 
who are preparing schemes under the Act. 

The reports on the subject prepared by the Traffic Department of the Board of Trade were 
considered, and the Committee came to the conclusion that some co-ordinating power or 
authority beyond what exists would be necessary if the various schemes were to be so planned 
as to make proper provision for the main highways. open spaces, and railways which may be 
essential for London as a whole, but which may not necessarily be sufficiently desired by some 
of the districts through which they might pass to induce them to bear the full cost. A con- 
ference was therefore arranged, and representatives of the Roval Academy. the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Institute of Municipal and County 
Engineers met at 9 Conduit Street to discuss the question of the town planning of Greater 
London; as a result a joint letter was sent to the Prime Minister, asking him to receive a deputa- 
tion to give the joint conference an opportunity of putting their views before the Government ; 
it is hoped that an early date may be fixed by the Premier for receiving such a deputation. 

Owing to the extent of town-planning activity by the local authorities immediately around 
London, the Committee have decided to ask the co-operation of architects in each district to aet 
as correspondents for the area of Greater London, on the same lines as the correspondents 
already appointed in the provinces. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDS COMMITTEE. 


Four meetings have been held on the following dates. viz. : 13th November 1912, 7th Janu- 
ary, 26th February, and 2nd April 1913. At the first meeting Mr. Halsey Ricardo was elected 
Chairman, in place of Professor Lethaby (resigned), and Mr. Theodore Fyfe was elected Hon. 
Secretary, in place of Mr. W. Curtis Green (resigned). The Committee considers itself 
fortunate in securing the co-option of Mr. C. R. Peers, Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Hi. Office of Works. 

The Committee has been principally concerned with the preparation, at the request of 
the London County Council, of a list of London buildings erected prior to 1750 a.p. (or in 
special circumstances 1800 a.p.) which shall be regarded as Ancient Monuments coming within 
the province of the Ancient Monuments Protection Act. with a view to their being recom- 
mended to the Special Commission. ‘To assist its labours in this direction the Committee has 
obtained the kind co-operation of the following gentlemen : Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Walter 
H. Godfrey, and Mr. A. E. Richardson. Mr. Philip Norman, a member of the Committee, 
has also kindly consented to assist. A first list of buildings has been forwarded to Sir Taurence 
Gomme, Clerk of the London County Council. 

The Committee has asked the Council to arrange annually for the acquisition of a selection 
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of the drawings made in the course of travel by prize-winners and submitted for the various 
studentships of the Institute 
drawings to become the property of the Institute, and be available for reference, but to be 
available also to the student, on loan, subject to certain conditions. The attention of the Com- 
mittee has been drawn to the old cottages at Woodlands Farm, Guildford, and after Communi- 
cating with the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a note was published in th 
JournaL (28rd November 1912), calling the attention of students to these cottages before the, 


: former prize-winners also to be asked to present drawings ; all sucii 


were demolished. 

Mr. Peers has dealt usefully with a query, raised by Mr. Geo. Hubbard, about the Rollright 
Stones, Oxfordshire. 

Various students have asked the Committee for information about buildings to study, both 
in this country and abroad, and the Committee has dealt with their inquiries. The attention 
of members is directed to this matter, and the advisability of referring students who are seeking 
information to the existence of the Records Committee. 

The Committee is grateful to note the practical success of its past recommendation regard- 
ing the Essay Prize of the Institute. 

The Committee is at present taking steps to acquire records of building words, phrases. 
and customs which have more or less fallen into disuse, with a view to ascertaining their exact 


meaning and definition, and their bearing on present-day building craft. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1912. 


We have carefully examined and checked the accounts and books with the vouchers for the 
year 1912, also the certificates and scrip of securities, and find that they agree with the balanc 
sheet prepared by the Accountants. 

It is with satisfaction that we refer to the Revenue Account, which shows a surplus of 
£3,763 3s. 1d., in place of the large deficit of last year. 

Upon examination of the accounts it will be seen that this result is to some extent due to 
a saving in the working expenses, particularly with respect to printing, general meetings, the 
JournaL, KaLenpar, advertisements, and housekeeping; but it must not be overlooked that 
part of this surplus is due to the receipt of £1,982 6s., the amount returned by the Architectural 
Union Company, and referred to in the Report of 1911. 












There is still a large overdraft from the bank which will now be materially reduced. 






As anticipated in the Report for 1911, there has been a greater demand for the use of the 





galleries, showing an increase of rent of about £260. 





[here has been additional expenditure in examinations, insurance, salaries, grant to the 





approved society under National Insurance, interest on overdraft, &c. 





The settlement in connection with the winding up of the Architectural Union Company is 
still being dealt with, and on completion we understand that a proper valuation of the property 
of the Institute wil 






e and included in the accounts of the future. 


] 
He mA 





The books of the Institute have been ke pt in the customary careful manner, and the staff 
is fully entitled to the best thanks of the members. 






Joun Hupson [F.). 


Wintram H. Berr 










FINANCES. 







The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1912, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & 
Skinner, Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. John Hudson [F.] and William H. 
Burt [4.], Hon. Auditors. here follow : a 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1912. Cr. 









To AsHVITEL PRIZE FUND :— & 4d. £ «ad. 
Capital—20 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- By Government and other Securities, being total value 
pany, Limited, at £15 per Share ..............cccccscsesees 300 0 0 of Trust Funds invested at this date 10144 10 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account j 73 15 10 By Pugin Memorial Fund—Deficit on Reve 15 4 4 
To ANDERSON AND WEBB FUND (Board of Arc hitectur: il By Cash at Bank 102 


Education) :— 
ipital—43 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- 














pany, Limited, at £15 per Share................cessscssees 0 
salance at credit of Revenue Account.,,..........cccecceeee ] 
T% rHuR CATES LEGACY FUND :— 
ipital—£1160 N:-E. Ry. 4 per Cent. Preference Stock : 
Value at 3lst December 1912 ..... 1194 16 OU 
Balanee at credit of Revenue Account. 7111 8 
To HerBent BAKER SCHOLARSHIP :— 
Balance 31st December, 1911 ............... 187 10 0 
ess amount paid Mr. Gordon Leith ,...., 125 0 0 
SS 62 lo 0 
To DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND :— 
Capital—£72 L, & N.-W. pg 4 per Cent. Consoli- 
lated Preference Stock : Value at 3lst Dec. 1912.,, 743 2 
Balance at credit of ema MINI ar ei vegicencipseuilonce 1 9 9 
To GODWIN BURSARY FUND :— 
Capital—£1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. De- 
benture Stock : Value at 3lst December 1912 1076 7 0 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 76 6 8 
To GRISSELL LEGACY FUND: 
Capital—£20 0s, 8d. * B” Annuity Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway: Value at 3lst December 1912 ...,, 41 3 6 
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To LIBR ARY FUND :— 
Balance at credit of this Fund ,,,......, a a 110 1 
To OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP FU $ 
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Cent. Debenture Stock: Value at 
Sist December 1O1S  ...ccccccscacsesesesesse 1404 9 7 
£1247 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Guaranteed Stock : Value 
at 3lst December 1912 











Balance at credit of Revenue Account 165 4 9 
To PUGIN MEMORIAL FuND :— 
Capital—£1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Oon- 
solidated Preference Stock; Valueat 3lst Dec.1912 1102 2 0 
To SAXON SNELL BEQUEST :— 
Capital—£698 4s. New Zealand 34 per Cent. Stock: 
Value at 3lst December 1912 ............. 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 
To Tire LeGacy FunD :— 
Capital—£1150 24 per Cent. Consols: Value at 
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211185 14 7 
Chartered Accountants, £11185 1 





Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 10¢h April 1913 


JoHN Hupson [F.] 
path H. Burr {A . 


The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1913, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees :— 
Rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending 31st December 1913. 












































ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. £ sd. ORDINARY INOOME, £ sd. 
Rates, Taxes, and other expenditure hitherto paid by A.U.O. 800 0 0 Subscriptions and Arrears 9100 0 0 
Gas and Electric Lighting .................:---seesessss Ssaeswaweeaee 140 0 0 Sale of Publications ............ 750 0 6 
nine. = Advertisements . 1000 0 0 
=) siebesensdepebthsennsewanebiagtdakercsséaeecenbetetiersen saben’ . 3100 VU O Use of Rooms . su U0 U0 
Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and Petty Ex- Examination Fee 5 , viceiubes etaeicaaeiaeiie aa ae 
piaivnesabnitanlucneiaenin 0 0 Galleries... jéchietbantunsieuuieascmeiaceswisieh- de amenities, =e ae 
Gener Meeting gs and Exhibitions 0 0 
Housekeeping ..........c0+eeee08 0 0 
Advertisements .. 0 0 
Examination Expenses 0 0 
General Repairs 00 
Fire Insurance ..... 0 0 
Medals and Prizes 0 0 
Grant to the Library 0 0 
ssociation 100 O @ 
Architects’ Benevolent Society 100 0 O 
i. a aul Architectural Museum ..................cesees 21 0 O 
os .A. Sketch Book 0 0 
The Jour ae 0 0 
Th » KALENDAR 0 0 
0 
l and Ac ( ‘ountants’ ( Seanaee e 0 
idents of Allied Societies ... 0 0 
Te OI Gian. perciicnieddersss 0 0 
Sub ches ition to Comite Permanent, 0 0 
RIEU; 5, sc demsanuenesbapouersioiepeicel uv U 
Interest on Overdraft ...... esl einchannscaans ‘ 0 0 
xtraordinary Expenditure (including Annual Dinner) | % 0 0 
Estimated Balance of Ordinary Income over Ordinary 
RNR iccacscnnsncictersesaneves a aeurcadeees zee veeeee 1695 0 0 








ance to be employed as follows :— 
Re tuction of Overdraft at Bank ..... . 750 0 0 
1ase of Trustee Securities on behalf of As shpitel and 

\nderson and Webb Funds 





£1695 
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Discussion on the Annual Report. 
THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, expressed 


his great personal regret that the President was unable to 








be present that evening, and read the following lette1 
which the President had to him and asked him 
to read to the Meeting * Would tu please be so good 
as to convey to my colleagues, the members of the R.I.B.A., 
my regret at not be resent at the Annual 
General Meeting this evening ? he re nis that it is the 


Hundredth Anniversary of the foun 
Academy Club, and all the members are 
ision, otherwise | 


ling of the Royal 
expec ted to be 
present. It is thus a very specia 
should most certainly 
The preliminary business disposed of, THE CHAIRMAN 
formally presented and moved the adoption of the Annual 
Report, which was seconded by Mr. Stantey Peacu [F. 
Mr. Wm. WoopWarpD the instance of the 
Chairman, said it had been customary for him for 
years past to offer some criticism upon the Annual 
of the Council. But since he 1 member of that 
body it was obvious 
Report so acute a cri 


ve peel present. 


h~ 


many 
RE port 


had been 





} bestow upon the 
ticism as it had been his habit to do 








3ut in response to the ¢ hairmat verv good-natured r¢ 
quest, he would offer a te\ ybservations from the point of 
view of a Member of Council They would bear in mind 


that practically the whole of the work had been passed in 
review by the Council which 

therefore it was his duty and privilege, as a 
Council, to say what he had to say at the Council meetings. 
He thought he should have the whole of the Meeting with 
him in remarking that during the last ten years the Royal 
Institute had attained animportancein the public eye which 
it had not reached prior to that period. He might point to 
two incidents in support of that statement. The first was 
that the Government, represented in this case by His 
Majesty’s Office of Works, had appointed their President to 
be a member of the C« idvise on the question of 
the rebuilding of the Regent Street Quadrant. Secondly. 
it was a matter of satisfaction also that Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield had been appointed by the Office of Works to 
form one of a Committee »deal with the pressing que tion 
of the Approach to the Mall. Apart from that, there was no 
doubt of the importance attached in the public mind to the 
Roval Institute, and he hoped that that feeling would b 
maintained, and, if possible, stre With regard 


member, and 
Member of 


Was a 


ymmittee t 


hened. 





to their financial position, titute had now passed 
through the responsibility they had incurred in connection 
with the alterations to their premises. They had pra 


tically settled the question of the Architectural Union Com 
pany, and he thought that next year, when they had the 
Report before them, members would find that the Institute 
had settled down upon a very substantial und dignified basis, 
representing what was best in the pi of architecture 
in the country. With regard tothe Obituary, thev were very 
1] luring the vear some of 


Although 


fession 


sorry to read that thev 
their distinguished and 
deeply recretted the loss of all of them, he could not he lp 
referring particularly to Mr. William Flockhart, Mr. 
Ll’ Anson, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. Francis James Smith, Mr. 
Sidney Robert James Smith, Sir John Taylor, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, and oth lastly, he must mention 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tad President of the Royal 
Academy at the dinner of that body last Saturday 
devoted a considerable portion 
er. He (Mr 


loved members they 





rs, ana, 





had 
the works 


~ speech to 


of that great paint Woodward) had just come 
back from three or four days’ wanderings through the 
Salons of the various Mav Exhibitions in Paris, and having 
viewed the Exhibitions of the Cubists,”” the * Post 


Impressionists,” the ** Independentists,”’ the “* Humorists,”’ 


and the other “ ists,”’ he had come to the conclusion that 
the President of the Royal Academy was right when he 
said that it was impossible for any painter to be successful 


iimself to 


that cee p study of 


in his art unless he devoted 
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archeology which was revealed tothem in the work Nir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema. Might he also be permitted to 
say with what satisfaction he regarded Mr. Cope’s portrait 


of the Prince of Wales, which held its own amid he 
glorious bits of colour which surrounded it in this ir’s 
Paris Salon? On page 42 of the Report they found it 


recorded that they had 12 Fellows less 
1 Associates more, and 2 Honorary Associates less In- 
cluding Licentiates, their roll now numbered 4.632 \em- 
He thought that a very respectable roll, showing 
as it did the increasing importance of the Institute; he 
only hoped that from the class of Licentiates they should 
find, as they had already found to some extent, the 
class of Fellowship enhanced. With regard to the Board 
of Architectural Education, they were evidently 
vood work, though the Report did not vouchsafe 
too much information. As to the Literature Com- 
mittee and the Librarian’s Report, he should like 
mark upon the number of foreign books bought in 
portion to the number of English books. Amongst the 
books purchased there were nine foreign and only six 
English Ought the Literature Committee to 
sanction an expenditure on foreign books so largely out of 
proportion to the English ? He had no doubt the foreign 
books were of value, but he thought they might, with ad- 
vantage to the Institute, spend more money on English 
books than on foreign books, unless the latter were of some 
special use and value. The Library statistics were again 
satisfactory. This year there was a total of day attend- 
ances of 3,548, as against 3,594 last vear; the evening 
ittendances were 2,198 this year, as against 1.960 last vear; 
and of the books lent there were 3,475, as ayainst 3.786 
last year. There was no doubt that their Library was of 
vreat value, and they would all agree that every possible 
assistance was given them by the Librarian ; if one wanted 


than last ur, 





bers. 


books. 


a book in connection with any particular subject, Mr. 


Dircks was always at hand to give them the information 
they were in need of. With regard to the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, he was in a peculiar position. He was a 
member of that Committee, but he had some little adverse 
criticism to pass on their procedure. The Practice Com- 
mittee seemed to be under the impression that they were 
committee, and that not a word should 
be uttered of the subjects brought before them. His 
opinion was that the Practice Committee, like all the 
other Committees of the Institute, had constituted 
for the benefit of the whole body of Members. and the 


1 sort of secret 


been 


more information they could convey to those among 
them who were not able to attend their meetings, the 
better for the whole body who contributed to their 
financial success. What reason could there be for not 


setting forth in the Report some of the subjects which had 
been brought before them? It was of vital interest to 
Members to know what were the troubles of their pro- 
fessional brethren throughout the country. They wrote 
and asked the Committee what was the proper procedure 
and what they should do in certain events, and the Com- 
mittee gave their considered advice. But in this Report 
no information could be found on the various , questions 
referred to them. Why should not the Practice Committee 
vive an outline of the cases which had been before them ? 
rhey must. of course, omit all names, and cases which were 
sub judice, but they could give Members some useful in- 
formation as to the difficulties which beset the profession, 
and the pits into which architects might fall if they did 
not strictly regard the conditions of contract, and so on. 
He submitted that it was the duty of the Practice Com- 
mittee to bring before the Annual Meeting an outline of the 
cases they had had to deal with, omitting names, and that 
they should in this way give some valuable hints to the 
vounger members of the profession as to the matters they 
should avoid and the matters to which they should pas 
particular attention. That was the criticism he had to pass 
on his own Committee, and he was in a minority of one 
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when he asked that more information should be given in 
their Report. Coming to the Science Committee’s Report, 
they would find that reference was very properly made to 
detective roofing tiles. He thought they were right in 
taking up that matter, and he suggested they should add 
detective Fletton bricks, which also required attention as 
to their use and character. The Science Committee had 
also stepped in with regard to the L.C.C. drainage by- 
laws, and were about to perform a very useful work. 
Under the Public Health Act, if one altered the position 
of a lavatory, of a water-closet, or a sink, although the 
same permanent waste was retained, plans, elevations, 
and particulars had to be furnished. In the Hampstead 
Borough Council, after having conferred with the twenty- 
echt Borough Councils in London as to what their 
procedure was with regard to this section of the Public 
Health Act, he had succeeded in finding that Hamp- 
stead and one other borough— Bermondsey, he believed— 
were the only two which insisted upon the preparation of 
plans and particulars when a lavatory, &c., was removed. 
The Committee, he thought, were taking proper steps in 
trving to remove those difficulties which stand in the way 
of architects and others throughout London. He also 
thought that the Science Committee might have paid a 
little more attention to the question of dry rot. They re- 
ferred to the prevention of disease, and the impregnation of 
preservatives in building timber, but they might have paid 
more attention to dry rot as affecting the responsibilities 
of the architect. The importance of this subject had 
been shown in two or three cases in which he had been 
concerned recently. The tests of the weathering pro- 
perties of several k.nds of building stones were referred 
to in the Report, and he thought the Science Committee 
were doing excellent work in taking up this matter. 
Coming to the Report of the Honorary Auditors, para- 
graph 2 stated as follows: “It is with satisfaction that 
we refer to the Revenue Account, which shows a surplus of 
Id., in place of the large deticit of last year.” 
That paragraph would be read with intense satisfaction. 
A little further down there was a paragraph referring to 
additional expenditure on examinations, insurance, 
salaries, grant to the approved Society under National 
Insurance, interest on overdraft, &c. It had been a great 
pleasure to him, as a member of the Finance Committee, to 
those who recommended an addition to the 
salaries of the officers. He said with the greatest possible 
pleasure that the recommendations they had made for the 
increases in salaries were unanimous, and the President 
that afternoon, in Council, took the opportunity of em- 
phasising in very strong terms that one recompense they 
could make for all the efforts and for all the work of 
their officers was to increase their salaries. It would be 
realised that the work of the Institute had considerably 
increased ; and he should he supported by all the members 
of the Council when he said that every official in the employ 
of the Royal Institute did his best in furtherance of the 
interests of the Institute. In making these few remarks he 
had only cursorily glanced through the Report : he left it 
to others to pass those criticisms which it had been his 
delight to pass in the years gone by. But as a member of 
Council he could now say that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was on the road to being a most im- 
portant body, representative of Architecture in its best 
sense. and representing it all over the Kingdom. And he 
would further say that when they had paid off the Archi- 
tectural Union Company, and when they had cleared off 
the expense involved in the alterations of their premises, 
they should be ona perfectly sound basis, with an improved 
capital, and, he hoped, with a considerable addition of 
names to the already fine roll of membership of the Royal 
Institute. 

Mr. Epwtn T. Hai [F.], in supporting the motion for 
the adoption of the Report, said that for the first time for 
many years he had had no hand in its preparation, and 
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therefore could speak from a detached point of view. He 
congratulated the Institute very much on the Report. 
But first he would refer to the obituary, because there 
were names of many old friends there, and they ought not 
to pass them over without a little closer reference to them 
than had already been made. The sad loss of Mr. William 
Flockhart was a grievous blow to them: a man genial 
and happy in temperament, an artist to his finger tips, a 
draughtsman of exceptional merit, and withal a right- 
down fellow: he was sure they all regretted in- 
tensely that they had lost him. There was another old 
friend whom they had not seen there lately—viz., George 
Grayson, of Liverpool, who in his time did yeoman service 
for and was a very able supporter of the Institute. Their 
friend, ’ Anson, whose father was a Past President and 
one of his (Mr. Hall’s) oldest friends, was one among the de- 
ceased. Sir John Taylor, too, a man of most sympathetic 
and charming character, and always a loyal supporter of 
the Institute. Then there was Thomas Henry Watson, 
a Prizeman of the Institute, and a very able man in many 
ways. Passing from these, he should like to congratulate 
the Institute on having selected their President for the 
Royal Gold Medal. Mr. Blomtield, whom he had had the 
honour of knowing a great many years, was a quite ideal 
President, a gentleman, a sportsman and a real 
fellow, as well as a scholar, a man who took a first in 
Greats. He was a man of whom they were very proud. 
They were all delighted that he should be the recipient of 
the Gold Medal. He should like to congratulate the 
Institute on the great accession to its numbers. Those 
who took an active interest in the scheme for bringing 
under the «gis of the Institute all the practising architects 
in Great Britain had a great fight in order to get this third 
class, the Licentiates, They hoped that they 
should get at least a thousand; some of them imagined 
they might get two thousand, and he was pleased to see 
that the number was well over two thousand. That 
meant a deal to the Institute, because it meant 
that they had these men in sympathy with the aims of the 
Institute. They asked the Licentiates to support and 
uphold the ideals for which the Institute had for so 


good 


good 


created. 


creat 


many years been fighting. ‘They were glad to welcome 
them. They believed they would be loyal Members 
and that they would be worthily associated with the 


Institute. Their inclusion in the ranks of the Institute 
was all for the advancement of the great profession of 
which they were so proud. Referring to the Board of 
Professional Defence, there was no set Report from it: 
but there were a few words which said that they had ** con- 
sidered applications from several Members with regard to 
cases involving legal considerations, and had given their 
advice to these Members.”” He had the honour of being 
Chairman of that Board of Professional Defence, and he 
should like to explain to the Members what its business 
It did not mean that they should always fight the 
battles—that is to say, pay the costs—of architects engaged 
in litigation. That would be too vast a project ; it would 
mean many thousands a year, and they had no funds for 
that purpose. But the principle underlying the Board was 
this: that if there was any great question of principle 
involved, then the Board of Defence would advise the 
Council to support that principle. It would be seen that 
there was a great distinction between that and merely 
fighting to defend a man who was attacked, or supporting 
a man when he was attacking. Architects must, of course, 
take their own responsibility ; every person must do that ; 
but the Board tried to give the best advice they could to 
anv architect who came for advice. And in many cases 
he was glad to say they had prevented litigation, and had 
shown what they hoped to be the wise course for the archi- 
tect to adopt in the particular case laid before them, He 
should like to draw attention to the Henry Jarvis Bequest, 
because that was a very important matter. The Institute, 
as they knew, had had a large sum of money left to it, and 


3 Q) 


Was. 











a Committee on which h iad the hor iv to serve for a 
long time considered wl was best to do with the money. 
In the end the new British Sche t Rome had been sup 
ported, and almost started, by the m of the Institute. 
The Royal Commissioners for the E bition of 1851 were 
viving a Scholarship which would be the blue ribbon of 
Architectural Scholarships, and t Henry Jarvis Travel 


ling Studentship of £200 a year, tenable for two years, was 


given by the Institute. This was t nucleus of a grea 








school in Rome which they hoped would redound to th 
honour and credit of British architectur With regard to 
the Examinations he would sa tle; they were very 
satisfactory ; but there was one thing that he was pleased 
to see, and that was that the Exhibition of Drawings at 
the Institute had been visited by no fewer than 1,400 
persons. These were no | archit t ind it was a good 
thing to know that the public were ta ¢ more interest 
in these Exhibition It would be a great thing when the 
public had been so educated as t ppre ite architecture, 
because when that took pla ul tecture would go fot 
ward with greater strength, as it would have a sym 
pathetic public to deal with With ird to the Sessional 
pape rs. they had had some ery interesting papers, amongst 
them one on Canadian Architecture It was delightful 
to them to know that their friends in Canada looked for in 
spiration to the Old Country, and regarded with sympathy 
and fraternal affection this great British Institute as the 
standard up to which they should t und work. He was 
vlad to see that the Institute was extending its grants In1 

search matters, a small grant having been made to the 


Egypt. With regard to 


tion, he need not tell them 


British School of Archa 
the Board of Architectur 
that that was a very important Board, which was formed 
of many distinguished members of the Institute, and it was a 
on that Board was 


iat men were giving their services 





vreat pleasure to se¢ that the attendance 


always large, showing t 


gratuitously with the obje irchitectural 


IMMproving 


education. The standard of education was rising from 











year to year; and going through the students’ work 
their annual exhibition, they w hted to see that 
ittained so high a standard. With regard to the Art 
Committee, everything that that ¢ mittee had taken up 
had been of interest to the prof mn feferring to th 
Practice Committee, whose p lure in o1 respect Mr. 
Woodward had criticised, |] uuld understand that there 
were confidential qu I ubmitted to that 
Committee, and it was rather dif ilt to give particulars 
even though withhold na it t facts b 
recognised by both | | ! ’ by th ice 
which was possibly inimi t ractising architect 
So there were lestion H 
noticed that the revision of the lit of contract wast 
be brought up tor ns ratio re many point 
naturally in tho ynditions w | to be brought wy 
to date. and the V must be al naead tr time to time as 
the law advanced and fresh judgements were give Wit 
regard to the position of sub-cont t the Rey t 

\ deputation from tl Confederated National Association 
of Master Plasterers. Plumbers a Ss ers Was received by 
the Committee at a Spe il Meet when the deputation 
pointed out the difficulties of i} ntractors, especially 
those who are not recognised t ntract. and 
advocated direct contracts with ¢ trade. ‘Lie ques 
tions raised are still under consideratior He hoped thes 
questions would be taken vy ry caretully into consideration, 
and that the Committee would not listen to the suggestion 
that direct contracts should be made with each trade. In 
the North of England Scotland that was very 
common. gut they migl ike it from him that where 
it did occur, they practically ild never fix the time for 
the finishing of their contract Each contractor, if he 


was distinet, was under an obligation only to his employer, 
he danger that if one of them was 
retarded by him 


and there was always t 
hehind, the other contractors who wert 
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would have the opportunity of bringing actions for dam 
igainst the client, and they would practically always 
It was only by, as it were, common consent that such 
tractors did not bring actions, because they were afraid 
that they might be in the wrong street on the next 
sion. He would give an illustration of how it worke| 
Some years ago he was doing in the North of Engla 
very large job, over £200,000, and he advised the Co: 
tee who had charge of the matter to take tenders fron 
contractor, and not to have the common practice of the , 
trict—namely, separate contracts. The Committee, 
fluenced by his advice, unanimously recommended 
Corporation to adopt that course. But the local cont 
tors were too strong, and in the Corporation they 4 
ulverse vote, and accordingly orders were given to t 
tenders from separate trades for each part of the w : 
contrary to the advice of the Town Clerk and of the Con 
mittee. As a last resource, he said: ** Will you persuad 
the Corporation to let us do both, to take the tenders on th 
lines L have recommended, and take the separate contract 
tenders too 7’ The result was that the one contract for 
the whole was 25 per cent. lower than the sum of the 
lowest tenders for the separate trades. So that his clients 
cored, he saved himself and his clients a great deal of 
trouble, and the result was that they brought out the con 
tract with a saving of £2,000. and completed it to the dat 


of the contract, which they never could have done under 


the other system. Therefore he hoped that the Practice 
(Committee would give no sort of favourable consideration 
to the case which had been presented by sub-contractor 

Of course it was in the interests of the sub-contractor ti 
have that rdle, but it was not in the interest of the client, 
und he was certain it was not in the interest of the architect. 
Turning to the Report of the Science Committee, hi 
noticed that they were taking some action with regard to 
dry rot. ‘That was of great importance. There had been 
several actions against architects in connection with dry 
rot, and in most of those cases the architects had lost the 
day. He believed it was simply because the Court had not 
been properly informed, and that it was as reasonable to 
hold the architect responsible for scarlet fever breaking out 
n a house as it was to hold him responsible for dry rot 
It was often imported with the timber. 
ind no one should be held responsible for that. But it did 
make architects take certain precautions, and it might be of 
interest to them to know that he never used timber in h 

buildings now unless he had had it previously washed with 
two coats of corrosive sublimate, which was a germ-killer. 
He thought that if that were always done they would pro 
ably be free of the danger of dry rot. But it must not b 
and it must be done before th 


breaking out, 


done merely superticialls 
rooting boards were put on, otherwise where the boards 
iverlapped the rafters there was no impregnation, and 
const quently no protection. It had re« ently fallen to bh 

lot to take out the whole of the timber of a large public 
building which was erected only eight years ago, but which 
was eaten away with dry rot from end to end. It was not 
one of his buildings, but he had had to take out the whole of 
the timber. That would show the grave danger the 0 

currence of dry rot was to architects, and how important it 
was that they should be careful about it. With regard to 
the Town Planning Committee, that Committee was doing 
very useful work, and work which was being done by severa! 
other public bodies in the country. And it wanted vers 
careful handling, because the problem dealt with was vers 
vast. He happened to be a member of the Committee of 
two other big Town Planning affairs, the National ‘Town 
Planning Association and the London Society, which wer 
also dealing with the same subject. This main arterial 
road question was one of the gravest difficulty. Ther 
were forty Local Authorities which were related to Greate: 
London, and naturally each one, as the guardians of the 
rates in each one, wanted to plan their particular districts 
with the view to the interests of the ratepayers of that 
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trict. But it was of primary importance that the main 
rial roads should be laid down, and that all the schemes 
these Local Authorities should be co-ordinated to suit 

otherwise it would be found impossible to make 
t arterial roads from London if each Authority worked 
sown. That was a grave problem. He had attended 
their meetings, and those public bodies were all sympathetic 
| desirous of doing their best. It was one of the greatest 
problems which would face any of the central bodies 
who were dealing with this subject when they had to de- 
t ine on these arterial roads and get the Local Authori- 
ties to work in harmony. Turning to the Report of the 
Honorary Auditors, it was a great gratification to see that 


‘ 


there was a surplus balance of £3,763. It was satisfactory 
to think that all the big undertakings they had launched 
a few years ago had been so successful. They had in- 
creased their numbers, they had increased their income, 
they had increased their premises, they had loomed larger 
in the eye of the public, and it had all resulted in a great 
financial improvement to the Institute. He hoped the 
improvement might long continue ; he believed it would, 
with men working together as they did for the good of the 
profession, although he believed that was not the first con 
sideration, but for the good of architecture and for the 
vreatness of their country. He thought that as long as 
they did that they would deserve success, and would at- 
tain success, 

Mr. EpMunD Wimperts [f’.] said it was a good many 
vears—he was ashamed to say how many—since he at- 
tended an Annual Meeting of the Institute. He had come 
down that evening because there was one matter in the 
Annual Report to which he did not think they attached 
suflicient importance. He had the privilege, when an 
Associate Member of Council, of initiating the Board of 
Professional Defence. There were only three lines in the 
Report dealing with the work of this Board for the past 
year. They had given advice, and their Members might 
almost say, Thank you for nothing. It seemed to him that 
at present the Royal Institute of British Architects left 
something undone which it, or some other body, should do 
for the profession, and that if it were out of their power to 
undertake the legal defence of Members as an Institute, the 
sooner they created some body, either within their borders 
or just outside their borders, which could take up the cud- 
and say, “* Hands off !—if vou tackle an individual you 
tackle the crowd *’—the sooner they set about the creation 
of such a body as that the better. If the Institute was at 
present impotent in the matter of legal defence, and if 
their Charter gave them no right as an Institute to take 
up the cudgels, and if nothing more could be done than for 
one or two dignified gentlemen to go into the Law Courts 
sive evidence on behalf of Members, it seemed to him 
it was high time that some fighting force was created in or 
outside the Institute to carry matters further. Some body, 
such as other professions had, should be created, armed 
with funds, provided possibly gratuitously. or by a levy, 
so that there should be a guarantee fund of some sort, and 
then when the Board of Professional Defence had gone 
through the reports of the case, and reported to the Council 
that it was a case where professional integrity Was guaran- 
teed, funds would be forthcoming to take up the cudgels 
ind enter the lists as a body, and not as an individual. 

Mr. H. Hanpwickk LANGSTON said he did not think that 
they were benefited by the elevation of their friend Mr. 
Woodward to a seat on the Council. He used to make an 
excellent speech and attack the Report always from the 
front. But he seemed to have outgrown his self-imposed 
honourable task. He hoped the mantle he had cast of 
would be taken on by one of the younger men, and that 
they should have some new fire put into the speeches, for 
It Was now trikingly absent from the speeches of their old 
friend. He wanted to ask the Council a question about a 
paracraph on page 42, headed Professional Conduct. It said: 
* Two Members who took part in competitions which had 
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been publicly vetoed by the Council have been expelled 
under By-law 25."° That should be, ** under By-laws 24 and 
25.” That he thought 
It was a very grave matter for a body such as the Royal 
Institute to expel two Members. For what Because 
they took part ina corapetition which the Council did not 


was a verv drastic action to take 





approve ot. He took the word ‘veto.’ 
The Charter granted no veto to the Council. The By-laws 
ave no veto whatever. By-law 24 said: ** Any Memben 
or Licentiate who may be convicted of felony shall. /pso 
facto, cease to be a Member or Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute But if they cast out Members they ought to be 
able to such 
Here were 
found good enough to clect 
“In 
demned this competition we 
that this was: 
far, and they were acting witra vires in expelling them. 
Members told what it that caused the 
Council to veto a competition. They were entitled to an 
hoped that explanation would be 
forthcoming hefore the Report was passed, Turning to 
page 44, In respect to Official Architecture, they did not 
know vet what Official Architecture was. Did they want 
a sort of stereotyped front always shown on a_ building 
which happened to be for official purposes % Was it a 
new Order they would create % He hoped the Council 
would enlighten them on this point. On page 45, in the 
Report of the Art Standing Committee, was the paragraph : 

\ttention having been drawn to a report that the fine 
wooden staircase at Cromwell House. Highgate, 
be removed, the Committee ascertained from the Nationa! 
Trust that having been in communication with the Creat 
Ormond Street Hospital (the owners of the property). an 
no steps would 


exception to 


explanation for action 
two members of the profession whom they had 

and who had the 
having 
t.° To say 


vive some proper 
, 

as Members. 

Council 

shall go in for 


pluck to say, spite of the con 


1 case for expulsion was carrying things too 


ought to be Was 


ex pl ination, and he 


Was to 


assurance had been given by them that 


be taken as to its disposal without letting the Art Com- 
mittee know.” And there it stopped. What were the 
Art Committee going to do ? Were they to hear nothing 
more about it Would it be put into an Auctioneer’s 


Sale Catalogue that there was a Cromwellian staircase, a 
rare specimen, for sale, in parts or in its entirety. and so 
on’ The Art Committee did not tell them whether they 
were coing to preserve it oF have it prese rved in some | lace 
where it could be Then at the bottom of the page 
the Art Committee stated that “ it would be an 
to them if architects and others would kindly inform the 
Honorary the Committee whenever any 
matter like ly ts action came to their know- 
ledge. supposed, that the Art Committee 
would take some steps to prevent vandalism—at any rate, 
he would that. vandalism had 
mitted in many cases by architects. He was 
Bletchley recently looking at an ancient church at Little 
was in the hands 


seen. 


assistance 





Secretary of 


to require 
That meant, he 


assume But heen com- 


Horwood which was being restored. It 
ofarchitects, men bearing well-known names in architecture, 
and in the vicarage garden they were | ding a bazaar 
to raise funds to pay for this church to be * restored ” (7) 





He went into the church to see what was being done 
under the «gis of the architects. A fifteenth-century 
window, the external jambs of which were in pertect 


order and showed no sign of decay except at the edge, 


was being chopped straight down, and the moulding was 
being altered from the : pringing to the cill He was teld 
that the architects ordered it to be done so. He the 
vicar and told him that the workmen were taking the face 
off the quoins, and he said he would write to the architects. 
Another instance. He having a ramble through 
Suffolk in 1908, and, getting to Stowmarket. he visited the 
ancient church, a splendid old building. Walking round 
to the outside close to the north porch, he found werk- 
men engaged in making deep excavations quite regardless 
of the bottom of the north aisle and its foundations. In 
addition, they straight underneath the east 


saw 


Was 


were digging 
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wall of the north porch, 


the foundations and up through the floor of the porch with 


ind had con through underne ith 


an 18-inch square brick chimney in front of some good 
openings at the side of the wall, d then straight up 
through the roof Askull and bones were lying about ast 
thev were nothing. The men told him they were putting 
in a heating vpparatus. He went to the vicarage, ind told 
the vicar about it and that if he wanted advice he would 
vive it for nothing, but begged him not to destroy thi 
church. The vicar seemed quite unmoved at the destruction 
that was going on. Sohe(Mr. Lang told him that if he 
had regard forthe venerable fabric he ought to get the work 
done under professional guidan I icar simply gave 
him the cold sho ilder. so h left h Another instance. 


The church at Althorne, in Essex, was, he found at a visit 
to that locality in 188), condemned to total demolition 


by two architects, one of whom, now deceased. was a 


President of the Institute. He was permitted, however, 
after making great efforts, to save that church from de- 
struction ; it was restored, and in usea rmerly. The pro 
fession. as well as the public, ought to have some informa- 
tion as to what they should comr nicate to the Institute, 
and through the Institute to th Art Committee, so that 
steps mi rht be t iken hes m I H ry Orders were 
reilly the trustees of these an nt buildings, which repre- 
sented many chapters in t ie Ston Story of the countr 

and which ought to be preserve lherefore, it would be 
a great help if the custodian uildings could be 
told what ought t be don the event of anything 
requiring to be done to these old el hes, without seeking 
to be paid for it, they could offer t idvice as to how it 
should be carried out, and what should be preserved He 
noticed that By-law 52, givin th inctions of the Stand- 
ing Committees, did no differentiate between the Practice 
Committee, the Science Committ \rt Committee, o1 
anvthing else ; it says: I} inctions of the Standing 
Committees shall be to consider and investigate any subject 
appertaining to the bran profession of architec- 
ture with which they are re tively entrusted. How 
could they expe he public to understand that without 
definition He would move that it be considered by the 
Council that some kind of it ction, or statement of fact 

or suggestion, be civen in the KALENDAR as to what the 
respective duties of the Committe were, so that when a 


knotty question came up which Committec 


it should go to. 


THe CHAIRMAN pointed out that that could not be taken 
as an amendment to the Report ima 

Mr. LANGSTON said he would subi t as a recommenda- 
tion. He hoped an answer would be given about the 
staircase referred to, and ab B s 24 and 25, and he 
should like an answer and some « lation on the point of 
Professional Conduct, as to why two Members should 
have been expelled, and what the point was against them. 


and what was the objection to the competition. 

Mr. W. Henry Wuite| Ff.) said it would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Langston reported those cases to the 
Art Committee so that they might get into communication 
with the custodians and prevent defacement of these 


ancient buildings. It was only when Members of the In 
stitute brought forward these matters that the various 
Committees could do anv good. The Committee would 


have been onlv too pleased to consider the cases 
Mr. Langston had mentioned. With reference to Mr. 





Wimperis’s sp ech, he } lsom ng would be done with 
regard to the formati 1 Professional Defence Fund. 
[t.was perfectly obvious that until they got powder and 
shot they could not effectively do battle with the enemy, 
and he would suggest that somet ng by w iv OF a levy 
should be made in order to establish the nucleus of a 


Professional Defence Fund It might be 
make it a condition that no Member should be entitled 
li he subseribed to it. 

msiderable fund by 


possible to 


to benefit from that fund un 
It would be 


possibl to ) 
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voluntary subscription on the part of all.  Anothet 
matter he would draw attention to ,was the Sched 
of Charges. This had been before the Practice Com- 
mittee, the Council, and Sub-Committees of the Coun 
and finally a Report had been made, and a draft 
Schedule presented to Members. The importance of tha 
being got through this Session was very grave. He hoped 
that when it came before the meeting on the 19th of May 
that Members would turn up in full force, and that th 
should be able to carry the Schedule through, particular! y 
for this reason: that the Registration Committee had been 
working very hard all the Session, and had produced sor 
thing which he believed would be shortly before them ; for 
if they were to have registration they ought certainly to 
settle their Schedule of Charges first, and they would 
wasting a whole year if they did not get it through this 
Session. He urged that very strongly upon Members. He 
thought Mr. Hall had dealt with Mr. Woodward’s question 
as to the Practice Committee, and he was sure the Com- 
mittee would be willing to give all the information possible 
which would be of use to Members. But most of the points 
which cropped up were confidential in nature, and it would 
be impossible to put it other than in the way that it had 
been put for the benefit of Members. 

Mr. K. GAMMELL [ A. | said he had stayed for the Meeting 
that evening primarily because he wanted to support such a 
suggestion as that put forward by Mr. Wimperis for the es 
tablishment of a Professional Defence Fund. He hoped it 
would be possible, by viving formal notice, for that matter 
to be dealt with in the form of some resolution at the next 
Business Meeting. He did not know how it could be put 
into words which would be practicable, but it had been a 
matter between Mr. Wimperis and himself as to which of 
them should bring this matter up. Mr. Wimperis had had 
it at heart for many years, and he (Mr. Gammell) had felt 
so deeply about it that he wanted to ventilate the matter. 
Mr. Wimperis had told him that he wished to raise thi 
matter at the Annual Meeting, and if any formal resolution 
were proposed it was his (Mr. Gammell’s) intention to 
second it. He saw, however, that it was not possible to do 
so that evening. But would it not be possible to raise a 
question of this sort by giving notice to the Members, to see 
if something could be done to guard them for the future % 
If so, he would give formal notice that evening, or Mi 
Wimperis would give it himself; so that they could go 
into the matter thoroughly, and have this question on 
which they felt so deeply opened up. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN: Let me say at once that that notice is 
quite in order, and | regard the matter as being of such a 
serious and urgent nature that even if it were not quite in 
order, I should do my best to bring it into line somehow. 

Mr. Maurice B. ApAms [F.] said he was entirely in 
accord with everything Mr. Wimperis had said. What 
had always struck him with regard to questions before the 
Courts was that while they had men, sometimes leading 
members of the profession, coming forward to give their 
services in support of a brother architect in trouble, they 
would find certain Members perhaps only too ready to 
give evidence in the contrary direction. Personally he 
would be the last to wish to preclude such cases from 
being fully inquired into on their merits, particularly 
where an architect had been blameworthy, thereby being 
likely to injure his fellow-craft in the eyes of the public; 
but in the course of his business he had been into Courts 
very often, and he had heard evidence given which could 
only be described as deplorable. He thought archite 
should hold together, and if they were to get a fun 
and he thonght they should try to start one—to make it 
possible to defend a man when he was being attacked 
unfairly, they should see that such a co-ordinated defence 
was not checkmated by individuals coming forward and 
tendering doubtful evidence such as no member of their 
profession should be prepared to do. With regard to 
Mr. Woodward’s remarks as to the relatively large number 
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of foreign books compared with English books purchased 
for the Library, he suggested that that difference arose 
larvely from the fact that English books were presented 
to the Institute, whereas the foreign books had probably 
purchased. With reference to what Mr. Langston 
said, was there not a paper already published by the 
Institute advising people what to do in matters of restora- 
tion ? But until the Committee was aware of what was 
going on in any particular instance he did not see how they 
could’act. If Mr. Langston in travelling about came upon 
anything of that kind, he should put himself into com- 
munication with the Archdeacon of that part of the dio- 
cese. He would then probably find that he might get 
some assistance which the vicar, or those who were imme- 
diately responsible for objectionable alterations, would 
not be inclined to give him. 

THe CHatRMAN: There is a Paper published by the 
Institute called * Hints to Workmen Engaged on 
Repairs and Restorations of Ancient Buildings.’ This 
Paper can be obtained at the Institute at the price of 6d. 

Mr. Lanaston: That is the reason it is not obtained, 
because of its price. You should give it away. 

Mr. E. Greenor [F.] said in regard to Mr. Langston’s 
suggestion that the power of expelling a Member who had 
been guilty of misconduct should not remain in the hands 
of the Council, that the only alternative would be to 
have a list of offences made out, upon committal of any 
of which the Member would, ipso facto, cease to be a 
Member. But that was against the interests of Members, 
because now the Council had discretionary power given 
them, so that if a Member made a mistake it could be 
inyuired into and the Member be given another chance if 
it were found that there were extenuating circumstances. 
rhey would lose that if there were a list of offences. 
With regard to Mr. Woodward, he, too, regretted that 
he was on the Council, because he missed the genial smile 
they used to have from Mr. Woodward after having put 
fifty critical questions on the Report in past years, and 
vetting no answer whatever. He was perfectly satistied 
iltthough no answer was given, and nobody was the worse, 
und everybody seemed more pleased. He felt very strongly 
ibout the points raised by Mr. Wimperis. In one of 
the most flagrant cases they had had, where a firm was 
ittacked, and suffered so much that they went into bank- 
ruptcy, one of the members dying in ‘consequence of 
the worry, he was assured by the surviving partner that 
they appealed to the Institute to help them, and that 
the mere expression of opinion by the Institute at a time 
before the action was brought would have had such a 
moral effect that the action would not have been proceeded 
with. If the Institute were to have a fund—he did not 
care if it was a small one or a large one—the mere know- 
ledge that there was a fund for such a purpose would 
have such a moral effect that often they would not have 
to spend any of it, and yet they would attain their end. 
There was another point ; he noticed that in the estimate 
for the forthcoming year there seemed to be a general 
method of adding on a considerable percentage to the 
probable expenditure, he presumed in order to get a 
larger balance at the end of the year compared with what 
was put forward as likely. And he noticed that the 
Examination fees were calculated to come to £1,600, 
considerably less than this year, and that they were to 
spend a good deal more in earning them. And again, 
their fire insurance was to cost double next year compared 
with this year. He thought that required some explana 
tion. He hoped that instead of having a balance of 
£1,609 next year, they would get a surplus of something 
like that of the present year, discounting the large esti- 
mates which had been put forward. 

Mr. Auan E. Munsy [F.], Chairman of 


to be 


the Science 


Standing Committee, said he hoped Mr. Woodward would 
have criticised their work in a much more formidable way 
than he had done. 


The Science Committee in one way 
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ditfered from other Committees in that its work could not 
be effectively carried on without a certain amount of funds. 
He heard a story of two Members of the Institute who were 
dining at a restaurant the other day in close proximity to 
a member of the Science Committee, and one Member was 
saying to the other what a shame it was that the Science 
Committee got a great deal of the funds of the Institute, 
and spent them in a reckless manner, to the detriment of 
He did not know any grounds for so extra- 
ordinary a statement; the Committee had to go to the Coun- 
cil for every penny they wanted, and very few pennies they 
got ; and he would say, as retiring Chairman of the Science 
Committee, that if they wanted that Committee to do good 
work—and there was a tremendous amount of work to be 
done—a certain sum must be allocated, not necessarily to 
be spent directly by the Science Committee, but to be 
under the control, through the proper channels, of that 
Committee, so that matters connected with materials might 
be investigated. They had at present before them the 
question of timber, which he hoped had the sympathetic 
interest of everybody, because it was veryimportant. They 
saw by the Report that it had had the sympathetic interest 
ot the Treasury, and otf the Otftice of Woods under the 
Board of Agriculture. Negotiations were proceeding there, 
though he did not think it would be proper for him to make 
a further statement then. But if the Institute could see its 
way, at a later date perhaps, as their finances improved, 
to allocate a certain amount of money to specific researches 
on problems connected with materials which were of impor- 
tance to architecture, much service would be done and 
litigation would be often prevented, and probably scientific 
institutions would be willing to advance funds themselves 
to help such researches. 

Mr. W. R. Davenae {[A.] said they would all agree with 
Mr. Munby that the cause of science in connection with 
architecture wanted supporting, and he was certain that, 
with the increased financial prosperity of the Institute. 
funds would not be wanting. He was sure they would not 
grudge wise and reasonable expenditure for work on the 
lines advocated by Mr. Munby. He thought the great 
saving this year was largely due to the Council, which was 
the body that ordered the expenses, and which Members 
blamed if they spent too much. The saving was also due to 
the efliciency of and the way in which they 
loyally supported the Council in looking after the general 
expenditure and improving the income of the Institute. 
The Institute had saved on their last year’s expenditure 
something like a thousand pounds, which was a marvellous 
saving when it was considered that the work of the Institute 
had so greatly increased. And the saving was not limited 
to one item; it appeared in item after item. There was a 
saving of £300 on general printing, £100 on general mect- 


other causes. 





the officers. 


ings, £60 on housekeeping, £50 on advertisements, £50 on 
general repairs, £50 on printing and binding, £90 on illus- 
trations, although the character of the JOURNAL had been 
kept up despite that economy. He was sure they did not 
want to see the JOURNAL stinted, but they should like to see 
the expenditure wisely used. While on the subject of the 
JouRNAL, he might point out, on the other side of the ac 

count, that they still got only £1,000 for advertisements 
Yet the circulation of the JouRNAL now was more 
double what it was. He had no doubt that it would be 
possibie for the ofticers of the Institute to try and raise the 
income from that quarter. On printing the Kalendar £110 
was saved, and on legal andaccountants’ charges £220 was 
saved. And the income had been increased, quite apart 
from the dividend of the Architectural Unien Company, by 
£1,200. For the ordinary general income that was a very 
marvellous performance. 
had gone up £160, and the Licentiates’ subscriptions had in- 
The Examination receipts were £320 more, sales 
of publications had £64, and the hire of the 
Galleries £260. Coming to the greatest item of all, the 
Architectural Union Company's shares, he had been search- 
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ing tot 
Company, Limited, and | 
Institute, | 


but until tl 
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imagined they had hear 


Company. Yet year aft 
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last year, and £1.335 


Institute got no divider 
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that did not cover what 
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ird to tl Architectural Union 
id asked 1 ny Members of the 
enin 1¢© had no clear notion 
Col 4l wa some years 
Qn” \ the si ures, and h 
la iving rent to the 

r the ent on paying rent 
1.740 r, and the same 
veal rore. Last vear the 
This y t £1,900. But 

| paid to the Company 





since they took it over lance somewhere. 
It was not shown in the ( He did not make any 
suggestions of inaccuracy of the ints, but he suge sted 
that the authorities wl lrew uy ccounts should 
CLVE them some ort unt that t he Institute 
owned the Company I in nd balance-sheet of 
the Company ought to be part of the Report. If the 
Company belonged to Instit vhyv 1 wind it up 
promptly He did 1 w who t Directors of the 
Company were, but there were Di s,and he would asl 
whether the Directors 1 id or unpaid Had the oftice 
of Secretary of the Com) \ n ished 

The SECRETARY: It has be d Vhe Company 
is in liquidation, and the Liquidator is present. The Direc 
tors are unpaid. 

Mr. DAvIDGE: We ha 1 £1,250 to the Secretary 
of the Company for loss R 

THE SECRETARY: That was done si me ago 

Mir. SHEPHERD: [| think was not paid to the Secre- 
tary of the Company ; “ for other considerations as 
well. I was informed of that by the Liquidator last year. 

Mr. Davipce: Iam sure we want the facts, and this is 
the opportunity to get the matter cleared up. I want a 
direct answer to that, whether the £1,250 has been paid. 
If that is so, it is sufficient. Are not at least seven sub 
scribing members required fo limited company Are 
there other shareholders than the Institute and the two 
Trust Funds ? Further, are there any obstacles now, other 
than a mortgage of £4,000, to the Company being wound 


up immediately ? 


THe CHarrMan : I will 


of the Finance Committee, 


Mr. DavipGeE: May Ia 


presently a rough notion whether the Institute 


further amounts 


balance likely to come to tl 
possible for these three Dire 
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shares, and they ha r \ | of £1 18s. per 
share. The Institute ow i. large number of shares. and 
the dividend would worl it £1.970 6s.. but thev have 
vot £1,932 6s., leaving £38 unaccounted for I ask that 
the whole of the facts be put clearly before us Another 
thing which has been puzzling me for some time is th 
Jarvis Fund. Mr. Hall mystified me ll more by saying 
that the Jarvis Fund had been left to the Institute. Last 
vear he was told that it was not left to the Institute but 
to trustees. that it was left for purposes, either for 
Travelling Scholarships or for the Institute premises. Now 
the Institute apparently oing to give or to vote some 
thing for a scholarship tenable at school, presumably 
it is a Travelling Studentship. If not, will the Chairman 
of the Institute tell us what it is rhere is a little point 
which wants correcting pag 13. against Finance. 
* The Finance and House Committee have given special 


attention to the subje t 


submitted a report to the Council whic 
lav before the general body before the 


during the past 


Session, and have 
h will enable them to 
close of the Session 


a statement which was mentioned by the President at the 
last Annual Meeting. That should read **the Business 
Meeting of the LOth of June 1912 Vol, xix, p. o74 

What the President did say in so many words was that he 
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would, before the close of the Session, issue the statem 
referred to in regard to the question of the representat 
of the Associates. On the 9th of March 1912, the Pi 
dent said the Council would consider it and report before 
No doubt a report would be forthcon 
soon, but it ought to have been included in the Annual ki 
The Report on the finance, when it comes, shou 
include not only the anomalies of this mysterious Comp: 
but it should also include the possibilities and methods 
which these great difficulties of the overdratt, etc... can |» 
avoided in the future. You will pardon me if Lam out of 
order, but it seems to me that the Council rather exce: 
their powers in obtaining overdrafts last year for 
siderably more than was authorised by the general }x 
And it seems to me that in this Report there should 
mentioned the question of By-laws and the interpretat 
of the Council’s powers under them, so as to lay down 
the matter definitely for the future. Then there is 
question of Official Architecture. Mention is 
representatives of the Allied Societies, that representa 
tives have been appointed to consider Official Architectuy 
Are there official architects on the Committee 7 [ Yes, 
several.| Are they inviting evidence from official archi 
tects as well’ |Yes.| And reporting on the whole status 
of official architecture, architects, and architectural assist- 
ants’ [Yes.| Thank you, that has done a good deal to 
clear away several of the points. I hope that when we 
get the proper valuation of property to which the Auditors 
refer we shall be able to do away with another anomaly in 
this balance-sheet—the ** accumulated fund,” which may 
or may not represent the market value of this property. 
But whatever the result is on that point, I am certain th 
Institute has turned the corner, and I hope its position will 
improve steadily as the years go by. 

Mr. Wu. Wonnacort [4.], Vice-Chairman of the Science 
Standing Committee, said that by some oversight there was 
no reference to the Forestry Conference in the Science Com 
mittee’s Report. The Council had sanctioned a joint con 
ference with the English Forestry Association, and ap 
pointed four delegates, and he should not like the general 
body of Members to think that during the past vear nothing 
had been done. He would, therefore, suggest the addition 
of a brief paragraph recording that fact. At the foot of the 
Report should be added a note on the question of the 
specification for timber. After a meeting with the Insti- 
tute of Builders and leading representatives of the Timber 
Trade, the Committee had put forward a suggestion to the 
Council, in whose hands the matter at present remained. 

Mr. Munsy, Chairman of the Science Committee, agreed 
to the addition suggested. The timber specification was a 
matter referred to a Sub-Committee of the Council, and the 
Committee had vet to complete its labours and report. The 
Committee had held a number of meetings and forwarded 
recommendation to the Council, but this had been referred 
back for emendation. It was now awaiting the Report ot 
the Member who was added to the Committee by the 
Council. As soon as that was received, they were pre 
pared to hold further conferences. 

Mr. M. 8. Brices [4.], in supporting Mr. Wimperis’s 
remarks, said that it had been remarked that the Institute 
was not a trade union, but it seemed to be becoming one 
as fast as it could. They had opened their doors very wide, 
with the ultimate object of closing them in order to defend 
themselves as a corporate body bent upon mutual defence. 
Members were not allowed to go in for certain compet! 
tions ; surely that was trade unionism ; and on the other 
side of the shield they ought to have the protection of 
trade unions by some system of mutual defence. 

Mr. HERBERT SHEPHERD [1.] suggested the insertion of 
the word “last” in the first line of the Report so as to 
read: “Since the publication of the last Annual Report.’ 

THE CHAIRMAN assented. 

Mr. SHEPHERD, continuing, 
peris’s remarks, drew the attention of Members to 
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report of the case mentioned in the Practice Committee's 
Report, which, he said, bore out every word that Mr. 
Wimperis had uttered. He felt sure that every member of 
the Institute, and everybody connected with the profession, 
would be only too anxious to support the proposition 
which Mr. Wimperis had brought forward. Referring 
to the finances, the speaker said there was one 
question with regard to the mortgage of £4,000 upon 
which he should like some _ enlightenment, because 
Mr. Stokes told them last time that the whole liability of 
the Institute remained at £9,000 loan or overdraft. Now 
they heard of this £4,000 mortgage ; and the mortgage was 
not alluded to in the Report. He had on a previous occa- 
sion referred to the way in which the accounts were pre- 
sented to Members, and he would suggest again to the 
Council and to the Accountant that the better way to 
present the accounts would be so that those who run may 
read—in other words, they should be presented in the form 
of a profit and loss account. Members would then see at 
a vlance exactly how they stood. On the Assets side in the 
balance-sheet there was an item ‘1,037 shares Archi- 
tectural Union Company, £15,251,” and the next item— 
+ New premises—As per last balance-sheet, £19,426,” and 
it was there that the £1,350 they had had to pay in 
acquiring these shares was included. He maintained that 
to any business man that would mean cash out of pocket ; 
any one reading it would imagine that that was what the 
shares cost to buy. In conclusion, the speaker said that 
he should like as an ordinary Associate Member to thank 
the President and Council for the services they had rendered 
during the past Session, and for bringing about this most 
extraordinary change in the financial position of the 
Institute. He thought probably that was due in some 
small measure, though in a very able measure, to his friend 
Mr. Davidge. The interest Mr. Davidge took in their 
affairs was the sort of interest they wanted to generate and 
encourage, especially in the case of so keen, critical and 
analytical a mind as Mr. Davidge’s. It was that spirit 
which had helped to bring about this gratifying change in 
their position. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said they would understand that. it 
would be impossible for him to reply to all the points 
raised during the discussion. He would only take upon 
himself to deal with matters arising out of the general re- 
port, and would ask Mr. Max Clarke and Mr. Saffery to 
deal with the financial questions. With regard to the 
question of sub-contractors raised by Mr. Hall, he would 
issure the Meeting that the Practice Committee had had 
this question of sub-contracts under its consideration, and 
that as a Committee it was opposed to the idea of having 
sub-contracts. most important remarks, not 
exactly bearing upon the Report. had been made by Mr. 
Wimperis, and he (the Chairman) thoroughly endorsed 
those remarks. The Institute ought to fight for the 
honour of the profession ; there was no question about this 
in his mind. There was this great difficulty—and Mr. 
Hall had made it perfectly clear—that every man who 
practised took upon himself certain risks, and the cases 
which ought to be supported by the Institute were those 
in which there was a principle at stake. If there were some 
principle at stake, then personaliy he should like to see 
the Institute put on its last shilling in order to fight the 
thing out to the end. Mr. Langston had made re- 
marks as to the expulsion of two gentlemen who had taken 
part in a competition which had been barred by the Insti- 
tute. The loyal Members would understand that 
injustice would be done if after a competition had been 
barred, some disloyal Members took part in it. ‘The 
injustice would be to those who stood loyally by the 
Institute and refrained from competing. The unfortunate 
treatment of certain buildings to which Mr. Langston 
referred happened far too often in this country. What was 
done was done through ignorance, but he would ask Mr. 
Needham Wilson to reply for the Art Committee on that 
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point. The Jarvis Bequest was another point which was 
called in question, and one speaker had remarked that it 
did not seem to be in accordance with the terms of 
the Trust that a scholarship should be offered to the 
Architectural Association. He must explain that the 
money for that scholarship was a separate sum which 
came in afterwards to the Institute, and it was allocated to 
this purpose with the full consent of the Trustees, who had 
a discretionary power. He would now ask Mr. Clarke to 
reply on the questions of finance. 

Mr. Max CLarkeE [/’.], Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said that before replying he would like to say that 
he thought every Member in the room was in sympathy 
with Mr. Wimperis’s remarks. It was only a question of 
how the money should be raised for forming a Defence 


Fund. Mr. Wimperis would be in order in moving it at 
the next business meeting, and having the matter dis- 
cussed. Personally, he thought that every architect be- 


longing to the Institute should put his hand into his pocket 
for a certain amount to form a nucleus for such a fund. 
In their present position it was very difficult for the 
Finance Committee in the first instance, or for the Council 
in the second instance, as well as in the final instance, to 
go into a matter of expenditure the amount of which was 
practically unknown. They had no money to do it. 
There was no reason why they should not get the money, 
and no reason why they should not form a fund for that 
particular purpose. He thought that that would satisfy 
Mr. Wimperis, and he saw no reason why it should not be 
carried out very successfully. With regard to the finances 
he was in a difficulty. The Liquidator of the Architec- 
tural Union Company was present, and he was the right 
person to ask, because he knew more about the matter 
than anybody else. So far as some of the items which 
Mr. Davidge asked about were concerned, he could answer. 
With regard to Mr. Greenop’s remark as to the fire insur- 
ance : the fire insurance was last year paid by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company. This year a new valuation of 
the premises had been prepared, a valuation of the busts 
and pictures, and a valuation of the Library. They would 
now have to take upon themselves the insuring not only of 
the premises, which previously were insured by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company, but they proposed to increase 
the amount of insurance on the Library, and on the build- 
ing, and on the pictures. That was the reason why £100 
was put down for insurance in place of the £50 last year. 
So far as the advertisements were concerned, unfortunately 
they had a contract for these, but as soon as that contract 
expired they expected to increase the amount very largely 
indeed. It was unfortunate that they had to wait for the 
contract to run out, but that was the case. With regard 
to the Jarvis Bequest, his view was that the money was 
left to the Institute, but there were trustees who had to 
manage the fund, and nothing could be done by the Insti- 
tute without the approval of those trustees. After a con- 
siderable amount of negotiation, it was decided that the 
money, or a portion of it, should go to the British School 
at Rome, and that a small portion of the dividend should 
be allocated to an Architectural Association studentship. 
But nothing could be carried out without the approval of 
the trustees. And as they were rather careful, it was a 
matter of some difficulty. With regard to the Architec- 
tural Union Company, he thought he had better leave the 
Liquidator to answer the questions that had been raised. 

Mr. Haroup E. Sarrery (of the firm of Messrs. Saffery, 
Sons, & Skinner, Chartered Accountants): The Archi- 
tectural Union Company is in liquidation, and I am the 
liquidator. The directors, the secretary, and the other 
officers are non-existent except so far as I require them, 
and I do not pay them. The Architectural Union Com- 
pany consists of 1,100 shares, and is still alive until I kill 
it—that is to say, until I hold the final meeting. Of those 


1,100 shares, 1,037 are held by the R.I.B.A. in their general 
fund. 


The other sixty-three shares are held by the 
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R.I.B.A. as trust 


tural Union Company c¢ 
certain small legal poin 
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very small ground-rent. 
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Architectural Union Company st alive. 

the only way it can appear balance-sheet is by 
showing the item has I those 1,037 shares, 
which you have paid for out of Ordinary Funds at £15 
or thereabouts per shar The « sixty-three are paid 
for out of the Trust Fund rhe ¢ ther two matters 
to be dealt with by n t vard to the mortgage. 
That has to be dealt with either | taking over these 
premises subject to that 1 r by finding the 
money to pay off the gag I is one of the 
matters which the sol rs a msidering. The 
Institute will also have to fin | ! ey to pay to the 
Trust Funds the value of t] res they hold 
not a very large item: x d fair price 
would realise vv, £945. Sx to find the 
£945 plus the £4,000 f ! may have 
to find less, if you to the 
mortgage, I hope tha raised, but the 
main thing is that the R.I.B.A r nominees, have 
acquired all the | practically the 
premises belong to then 

Mr. SuernerD: Is \ [ Company 
the mortgagee of t 

Mr. SAFFERY: No. t yutsic 

Mr. Davipat \ ets. 

Mr. SAFFERY: No } that in th 
balance-sheet. You rs of the share 
You have not acquire in only isset 
which the Union Comp se premise It 
is possible that I shall ( lend as well as 
transferring these pren 1use meantime | 
am receiving the rent, Union Com] v is 
still alive, and it is 1 t l | pay you 
back a dividend. 

Mr. A. Neepuam VW Mr. Langston 
had raised, as he und d nite points in his 
criticism of the we Art ( One was with 
respect to the fine ( mmwell House 
He could not understand t s complaint, but 
it seemed to be that the Art Con tee had not settled the 
fate of that staircase | re they knew it was going to be 
disposed of, He woul on to the wordin 
of the Report, that ps \y t taken as toitsd 
posal without letting Art Com ee know When 
the Art Committee knew se was to be di 
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they would be able to 
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the other three instar M 
was a great mistake on | 
to the notice of the Art Com \ 
blamed for inaction On hue lifficulties the 
Art Committee had to contend \ t} uch ca 
were not brought be het If they were they could 
take action, and a A } t ey were 1 \ 
standstill for lack H Id ask members ti 
report cases imme 1 Nl | etarv ¢ i 
Institute or to the S Committee 

Mr. LANGSTON : ‘J 1 n about the ex 
pulsion of Memb 

The SECRETARY (answe ( the Chair- 
man): There are three KALENDAR which 
bear on the subj Or {70 it is stated in the Regu- 
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by a resolution of tl t ! tit that Members ot 
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the Institute and Allied Societies do not compete exc 
under conditions based on these Regulations. The n 
ditions of a Competition shall contain the following R 
lations as essential.”’ The six essential Regulations ary 
then set out. On 13 of the KaLEnDaAR, under ( 
heading ‘ Professional Conduct,’ appears the following 
Resolution of the Council: ‘‘ Any Member or Licentiat: 
of the Royal Institute who takes part in any Competition 
as to which the Council shall have declared by a Res 
tion pubuished in the JournaL of the’ Royal Institute 
Members or Licentiates shail not take part because the 
conditions are not inaccordance with the published Rx 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Compecti- 
tions, shall be deemed to be guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct.” Lastly, there is By-law 24: “ Any Memlx 
Licentiate contravening the Declaration A, B, C, or D, 
as the case’may be, signed by him, or conducting himself in 
a manner which, in the opinion of the Council, is derogatory 
to his professional character . shall be liable to repri 
mand, suspension, or expulsion in manner hereinafter } 
vided.’ Those three read together give the 
Council power to ex} el. 

Mr. Lanecston: But they do not confer the veto. and 
I still say that the Council cannot expe] a man for the 
reason given. 

The CHAIRMAN : 
matter quite clear. 
made for slight verbal amendments in the Report, and 
I have asked the Secretary, who has made a 
these points, to make the necessary changes. 

lhe Report having been put to the meeting was cat 
with one dissentient, and the meeting concluded. 
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One or two suggestions have heen 
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The Sanitary Ten Commandments. 


The Bulletin of the Chicago School of Sanitary 
Instruction reprints the following Ten Command- 
ments of the Housing Committee of the Chicago 
Woman’s Aid Association :— 


1. Thou shalt honour thy city and keep its laws. 

2. Remember thy cleaning day and keep it wholly. 

3. Thou shalt love and cherish thy children and pro- 
vide for them decent homes and playgrounds. 

4. Thou shalt not keep thy windows closed day o1 
night. 

5. Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, thy backyard, 
thy hall and stairway. 

6. Thou shalt not kill thy neighbours’ bedies with 
poisonous air, nor their souls with bad companions 

7. Thou shalt not let the wicked fly live. 

8. Thou shalt not steal thy chiidren’s right to happi- 
ness from them. 

9. Thou shalt bear witness against thy neighbow 
rubbish heap. 

10. Thou shalt covet all the air and sunlight thou 
canst obtain. 


On the reverse side of the card is a diagram 
eraphically setting forth these facts :— 

Good housing promotes: Health, life, morality, suc- 
cess, ambition. 

Bad housing promotes: 
», death. 


Failure, stupidity, crime. 


clise Use 
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MODERN STEEL BUILDING 


‘ 
« 


CONSTRUCTION. 
[JouRNAL, 26th April 1913, pp. 413-39.] 
Discussion. 


The adjourned discussion on the Papers on 
‘“ Modern Steel Building Construction” read by 
Messrs. Frank N. Jackson [Hon. A.] and Bernard 
Dicksee [F.] at the Meeting of the 21st April, 
took place on Monday, 28th April, Mr. GroreE 
Hveparp, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. G. PERKINS, District Surveyor for Holborn, 
read the following remarks :— 

Mr. Jackson in his Paper has, I think, limited him- 
self too closely to the provisions of the Act of 1909. I 
should have preferred him to explain to us his own 
practice in designing this type of building and _ his 
method of solving the numerous problems that arise. 
Take, for instance, the question of wind pressure and 
the bracing necessary to resist it. Mr. Jackson showed 
us on the screen one illustration of bracing by putting 
in horizontals and diagonals. How often, in practice, 
is it possible to insert such diagonals ? How many 
architects would allow him to doit ? You might work 
them into the sides of a tower, but not into the body of 
a building, for they would utterly spoil the rooms. 
For the same reason you cannot employ what is known 
as “sway bracing.” In some cases, “ portal bracing ” 
might be used, and with good results and effect, but it 
is heavy and expensive. This leaves us to use either 
very deep beams, gusset bracing, or “ knee” bracing, 
the last named being, in spite of some disadvantages, 
the most frequently employed. I have had this form 
ot bracing used in very large hotels, in the Kodak 
building, Kingsway, and in additions to the Pall Mall 
Gazette offices. It is true such “ knee” braces develop 
bending moments in the beams and pillars, but such 
moments can be calculated and provided for. This 
question of bracing is important, as so many of our 
large buildings are now erected as a mere shel] without 
cross walls, the rooms being formed afterwards by par- 
titioning off portions of the floors as they are let. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Jackson will give us a Paper on 
the proper design of steel buildings at a later date. 

Taking now some of the headings in the Paper, the 
statement that the District Surveyor has no discre- 
tionary powers is nearly, but not quite, true. Para- 
graph 5 of Section 22 gives him a little latitude as to 
the fireproofing of pillarsand girders, and paragraph 8 
permits him to deal with the point raised as to the 
coupling of twin beams. The intention of the Legis- 
lature was in this case not to ensure that the twin 
beams were stiff enough laterally, but to ensure that, 
under any conditions of loading, both beams were 
working together and equally stressed as far as possible. 
The idea is not a new one and is shown in the hand- 
books of commercial engineers prior to the passing of 
the Act. If Mr. Jackson will refer to the Act he 
will see that it actually uses the words “ and intended 
to act together.” In any event, it is good practice. 

I would now ask Mr. Jackson why the grillage beams 
should be designed as pillars, seeing that they are first 
tied together with bolts and distance pieces and em- 
bedded in a mass of solid concrete which would effec- 
tually prevent any buckling of the webs. While on the 
question of grillages the present practice of the County 
Council is to require the depth of any grillage beam 
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to be at least one-third of its projection beyond the 
base of the stanchion or the tier of joists above it. I 
should like Mr. Jackson’s opinion on this. 

Now as to painting or cement-washing the steel. 
It is a mistake to use paint, as it prevents the preserva- 
tive action of the cement in the fireproofing. The 
proper treatment is to scale the steel and wash it with 
very thick cement just prior to casing. If done before 
erection, the cement wash only dries and gets rubbed 
off. 

I must now question Mr. Jackson’s remarks as to the 
excessiveness of the floor loads specified in the Act. 
Apart from the fact that these loads are sure to be 
exceeded in the erection of the building by the deposit 
of a parcel of filler joists on the floor beams, and by the 
storage of cement and bricks on the floors, we have to 
bear in mind that a change of user may be made with- 
out any notice to the authorities, and we must see that 
the floor will not collapse because the tenant puts 
something other than his furniture into the rooms. 
The District Surveyors see many instances of this ; 
architects are seldom called in to advise owners as to 
what loads they can put upon floors. And we want a 
little margin to provide against the foolhardy cutting 
away of heams by gasfitters, hot-water engineers, and 
similar trades. 1 have seen chases for pipes 2 inches to 
4 inches deep cut in 6-inch reinforced concrete floors. 
and a bressummer supporting an external wall cut away 
to accommodate a revolving shutter for 4 of its area ! 

I endorse Mr. Jackson’s remarks as to plate girders, 
but he might have said something upon the connection 
of one girder to another. There must be a sufficient 
number of rivets or bolts in the connection to transmit 
the end shear of the one beam into the web of the other. 
In my opinion it is bad to let one bear upon the lower 
flange of the other, as we often see done, because you 
induce a local bending moment in the plates and angles. 
I like the author’s method of lapping filler joists. 1 
have seen him do this with excellent result in a very 
important building in my district. 

With regard to stanchions formed by connecting two 
rolled steel joists by lengths of plate at intervals, | 
should be glad if Mr. Jackson would tell us what rule he 
uses for proportioning such plates. So far as I am 
aware, there is no rational way of doing this. I will 
not say anything with regard to the permissible stresses 
in stanchions, as I understand that Mr. Etchells, by 
whom the tables were prepared, will speak to-night on 
the subject. 

As to rivets, I believe experiments have shown that 
a rivet sheared on two sections has not twice the 
resistance of one section, but only 1% times that re- 
sistance. The requirements of the 1909 Act in respect 
to the number of rivets in gusset plates of pillars are, 
| think, misunderstood. If you carefully read the Act, 
it says, “such pillars shall have a base plate riveted 
thereto with sufficient gusset pieces to distribute 
properly the load on to the foundations, and the gusset 
pieces shall have sufficient rivets to transmit the whole 
of the load on to the base plates.” Now, what is the 
foundation ? The term is practically defined for us, 
for By-law No. 2 made by the London County Council 
under Section 16 of the Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amending Act, 1878, enacts that the 
foundations ot every house or building shall be formed 
otf a bed of good concrete. Clause 25 of Section 22 of 
the 1909 Act refers to the concrete as being the founda- 
tion, and Clause 24 again refers to the pressure of the 
foundation upon the earth. Evidently the foundation 
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as the Clearly then, if you cannot comply 
with Clause 12 (c) of the Act, you must place your 
pillar upon another structure. a c. 1 base, or a set of 
beams termed a grillage, which, by the way, are not 
provided for in the Act, so that the base of the pillar 
does not rest upon the foundation. Provided then 
that the stresses in the grillage beams do not exceed the 
limits laid down in the Act and that the load upon the 
concrete under the grillage does not exceed 12 tons per 
square foot, I see no reason why you should not omit 
the gusset pieces with all their rivets and design your 
Perhaps Mr, 


concrete, 


work as shown on the sketch herewith. 


Dicksee will reply on this point. If you simply put 
your pillaron a stone template, then you must comply 
with Clause 12 (c) strictly. And just a word’as to bolts: 
always put a tapered washer under the heads next the 
bevelled flange of a joist in order to ensure a square 
bearing. 

- With regard to flues, even if are not lighted. 
they should be provided in bedrooms for the sake of 
the ventilation they afford. Some by-laws render this 
compulsory. There is always a difficulty in carrying 
these flues past the beams in the floors and in the walls. 
Here is a sketch showing how it has been done in one 
London hotel. 


fires 
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{[ am somewhat surprised that the Act of 1909 does 
not require provision to be made for even heavier 
loads on roofs than those Mr. Jackson appears to think 
excessive. At the Coronation of the late King Edward 
stands were erected in every possible position on 
the roofs of buildings and crowded with people, and 
District Surveyors had a very worrying time getting 
these roofs shored so as to be safe. 

Coming to concrete and brickwork, I am entirely 
with Mr. Jackson. Except in the case of steel frame 
buildings, [ have always taken 15 tons a square foot 
as the safeload upon blue brickwork in cement, and I 
have never had a failure. It seems strange that the 
load upon hard brick in cement mortar, gauged one 
and four, the bricks square and bonded together, should 
be limited to 8 tons per square foot, when you may 
break those same bricks into pieces, mix eight parts of 
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them with one part of cement, call it concrete, and jut 
12 tons per squarefoot uponit. The proportions of the 
mortar and concrete are those specified in the By-laws. 


Mr. HORACE CUBITT [A.] said he was sure they 
all felt very much indebted to Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Dicksee for their able Papers, which must have taken a 
great deal of time and trouble to prepare. There we 
number of speakers present who would doubtless be in- 
clined to discuss the Papers on the same lines as Mr, 
Perkins ; he would, however, adopt a different atti- 
tude, not because there was anything in the Papers 
with which he disagreed, but because the general trend 
of the Papers seemed against the spirit of the Institute 
as a body of architects. The Papers were very good 
and excellent treatises on the subject, but he suggested, 
with all deference, that they were not complete treatises 
on the subject of Modern Steel Building Construction. 
He did not think that the question of construction could 
properly be divorced from the subject of architecture. 
To come straight to the point, he had for many years 
thought that the structural engineer as distinct from 
the architect should not exist. Mr. Jackson would 
probably ask, what is to become of them? He 
suggested that if they gave a little attention to other 
aspects of architecture than structural engineering— 
for he considered structural engineering to be a very 
important branch of architecture—if they were to give 
attention to the subject of planning, to the subject of 
architectural design—in the broadest sense of the term, 
not archeology—to proportion, balance, etc., he con- 
sidered that those gentlemen would probably come 
to a foremost place as architects, and perhaps would 
give them more real living architecture than they got at 
present. Perhaps he might be labouring the point, 
but, to an architect, construction was the basis ot 
architecture, and it seemed to him that no true 
architecture could be evolved if the man who 
designed the building did not know what the con- 
struction was going to be. Their present system 
of steel-frame buildings, designed by the architect 
from every standpoint except construction, and 
then turned over to the structural engineer to 
be designed from the structural standpoint, would 
never lead to real living architecture such as was 
produced in the great ages of architecture. Mr. 
Dicksee had dealt with the subject purely on 
the question of administration, and thus was 
entitled to disregard architectural requirements ; 
but when dealing with construction one could 
not legitimately dissociate it from all the various 
other phases, such as planning, ventilation, lighting, 
convenience, and the esthetic aspect. The general 
argument against the architect being sufficiently com- 
petent to design his own construction was that the 
subject was so difficult that it was impossible for the 
ordinary architect to master it. He disagreed with 
that. The subject was difficult, of course, but the 
architect had lots of difficult things to tackle; he 
believed that half a dozen years ago some of the 
District Surveyors were none too well up in this par- 
ticular subject, but they all administered the Act at 
the present day, and he took it that if they did not 
know the subject thoroughly they could not administer 
the Act. He was afraid his remarks were rather on the 
same lines, but he suggested that if anyone came there 
with a Paper entitled “Modern Building Construction, 
they as an Architectural Society were bound to criticise 
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it on the total absence of any reference to architecture 
init. He would like to refer to the question of the 
institute Examinations in regard to this question of 
steel construction. He had read recent questions set 
for the Intermediate Examination, and those set for the 
inal, and it seemed to him that if they were transposed 
they would be just as appropriate as they were now. 
The Intermediate, he suggested, should deal with the 
basis of structural work, and the’ Final should deal 
with the more advanced subjects ; but they would find 
that the two Papers of recent years had been verymuch 
on the same lines. What an architect wanted to 
acquire was a very thorough knowledge of the basis of 
structural mechanics. Once that basis was attained, 
all the other matters were largely a question of expe- 
rience, but, if it was not thoroughly attained, then archi- 
tects would go through their lives without being able 
to understand how their buildings were constructed. 
He thought that the paper on structural work in the 
Intermediate Examination might be modified more on 
the lines of making it deal rather with broad principles 
than detailed construction. Then there was the ques- 
tion of education. The education of the architect did 
not seem to be on the lines of emphasising the principles 
of this subject. The Institute, of course, was not 
responsible for education, but it had a big say in the 
matter, and it could do very much more than it actually 
did to ram home the necessity of this subject. People 
would doubtless disagree with him ; but, first, he would 
put this question, “* Is construction the basis of archi- 
tecture ?”’ Secondly, he would ask, ** Is steel construc- 
tion the basis of architecture of steel-frame buildings ? ” 
If that is so, then he would ask, ‘* How can architects 
honestly say construction is the basis of architecture. 
and then, when it comes to the construction of a certain 
class of building, turn this construction over to other 


persons on the plea that it is too difficult for them ?” 


Mr. JOHN TODD, District Surveyor for City of 
London East, referring to Mr. Dicksee’s Paper, pleaded 
in extenuation of what he was going to say, that he 
felt that the success of this very admirable Act (for such 
he considered it) might be, to a considerable extent, 
imperilled by the preparation and submission of long, 
complicated, cumbersome, and to a great extent 
useless calculations, and the dread by architects and 
engineers of pedantic administration. He did not 
like these forms; in fact he was strongly opposed to 
them. Their use involved a vast amount of useless 
and unproductive labour, and, in his opinion, they were 
to a great extent unsuitable for the purpose of a Dis- 
trict Surveyor. When these forms were used he be- 
lieved that in every case it would be found that the 
engineer had first got out his calculations by methods 
of his own, and had then transformed them so as to fit 
these forms and give the information required by them, 
which usually ended by his losing his temper. With 
regard to their suitability for the purpose of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor, when he (the speaker) had a steel frame 
luilding scheme before him, the first question that he 
tried to settle was not whether this stanchion or that 
girder was in conformity with the Act—that, to his 
mind, was quite a secondary matter—but whether the 
engineer or architect in charge of the work was a capable 
man who was conscientiously striving to produce a 
design in substantial conformity with the law ; and the 
answer to that primary question profoundly modified 
his investigations of the designer’s calculations. In his 
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own practice he simply asked for a fair copy of the 
engineer’s own calculations and a set of his blue prints, 
and he found that, if he were supplied with these, two 
or three hours in his office with the engineer was all 
that was necessary to satisfy him on any scheme which 
was sound in itself and got out by a capable man. He 
had had only one scheme sent to him on these par- 
ticular forms. He struggled with it for two evenings 
and then asked the engineer to come and see him. He 
pointed out to the engineer that he had written an 
essay in English and then translated it into German 
for his (My. Todd’s) criticism, and that obviously he 
was not very conversant with German, and he (the 
speaker) was pretty nearly in the same boat ; he there- 
fore asked the engineer to let him have his original cal- 
culations so that he could look through them. The 
engineer was very disgusted, for he said he had made 
his original calculations at first in the usual way, then 
two of his best men had employed a fortnight in trans- 
forming his calculations so as to suit the forms, and 
after taking all this trouble he was asked to produce 
his original calculations. But that, in his experience, 
was all that was necessary. What he chiefly wanted 
was a carefully got-out calculation of all the loads 
throughout the building. He did not know that, in 
order to satisfy the District Surveyor that the Act 
was complied with, a lot of elaborate calculations 
should be got out for rolled steel joists. What he 
wished to emphasise was that it might well be that this 
Act, which to his mind was a truly admirable one from 
an administrator's point of view, might be jeopardised 
in its acceptance by business men in practice if District 
Surveyors insisted on too elaborate calculations being 
got out in a manner which a practical engineer did not 
adopt naturally. With regard to Mr. Jackson’s Paper, 
he should only like to say one thing, and that was to 
protest, and to protest strongly, against the assumption, 
which he personally found too generally made, that to 
build under the 1909 Act involved a meticulous super- 
vision that would raise endless trouble over trifles that 
would pass unregarded if the Act of 1894 only were 
being dealt with. He thought it was fair criticism of 
this first Paper that it made such an assumption. 
There was one paragraph which he thought well 
exemplified this. The author said, speaking of a certain 
eccentric loading of stanchions, ‘* The case seems par- 
ticularly hard when, in a sound stiff stanchion section, 
the stress at the extreme corner of one flange is found 
to exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act, whilst all the rest of the section, probably ninety- 
nine-hundredths of the whole, is within and mostly far 
below that stress.” He did not suppose there was a 
single District Surveyor in the whole County of London 
who would raise an objection in such a case. If he 
were convinced of one thing, if he were absolutely 
certain about one fact, it was that the London County 
Council did not place him (the speaker) in the City of 
London to play the fool with valuable property. 
After all, an Act of Parliament was not an end in itself ; 
it was only a means to an end. This particular Act 
had for its object that the steel frame building should 
not fall below a certain standard of stability. Let them 
get back to first principles in this matter. An Act of 
Parliament, after all, was only part of the law of the 
land, and as such it had to be administered, and it was 
intended to be administered with due and proper regard 
to that legal maxim, de minimis. He thought that 
maxim covered such an instance as he had referred to 
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from the first Paper, and he should like to protest 
against the assumption, which was far too generally 
felt. that this Act of 1909 really placed a great disability 
upon those who used it. He did not believe it did. 
He should like to see the general provisions of the Act 
extended in scope and made to apply to all buildings. 
His own experience made him feel very strongly that it 
was not the people who generally used this Act of 1909 
who required such very close attention, as compared 
with those 
building in order to escape Trom the 
supervisions of the 1909 Act ; and it was only by archi- 
tects recognising that they could build under the Act 
of 1909 without vexatious and harassing supervision 
that District Surveyors would ever get their assistance 
and support in getting this method of administration 
pe yple who really needed it. 


people who would put up thick walls to a 
{ provisions and 


made applicable to the 


Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [| F.) said he thought that 
Mr. Cubitt touched a very important point when he 
called their attention to the fact that the title 
‘*Modern Steel Building Construction’ had not been 
treated in the architectural manner in which they 
hoped to see it treated in that room; and he thought 
it was a little unfortunate that the Papers on such an 
important modern building material as steel should 
have been read Institute by an engineer 
and by a District Surveyor and that no architect should 
have been associated with them. He agreed with Mr. 
Cubitt that the study of modern materials was one of 
the most important parts of an architect's work it he 
was to carry on the traditions of architecture and to 
continue the evolution which had resulted from archi- 
tects in the past solving the problems which came 
before them with such building materials as they 
found to their hands. That, he thought, was the real 
modern problem of structure from which architecture 
treated of the 
sub-sensible forces that were always operating in struc- 
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ture, and that mathematics gave them one of the most 
perfect and beautiful means for realising the action of 
sub-sensible forces in structure, and he thought every 
would recollect 
that at the beginning of the Session they had had a 
Paper from Mr. Ball on “* Bath and Wells.” If his 
recollection was correct Mr. Ball recognised that in the 
Art side of architecture these 
really the things that mattered, and that it was not the 
material so much as these hidden forces which governed 
and controlled design. Mr. Jackson in his Paper 
showed them the same kind of invisible forces govern- 
ing the architecture. He thought it 
interesting to trace this close « principle 
in both the Art and Scien Coming to 
Mr. Dicksee’s administration, he must say 
that he found great difficulty in agreeing with him. In 
the first place the use of these forms was a very serious 
matter from the practice point of view, and he thought 
that the Institute should have been consulted before 
the use of these forms was advocated in that room. 
Mr. Dicksee told them that the forms were got out with 
Institute. That quite 
Krom an academical and from a theoretical 
point of view they were considered by the Science Com- 
mittee, and as academical and theoretical documents 
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he thought they left very little to be desired ; but from 
the practical point of view there was 
said against 
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Figures upon paper were not cal 
lations, and unless they appreciated and understood 


sensible forces. 


that figures represented actual forces, they were 
very little use to them. Now, he asked, did the train- 
ing of the architect or the District Surveyor really tit 
him from a practical point of view to understand aj] 
that the figures prepared in that elaborate manner real]; 
meant? The time, he thought, might come when 
it would be appreciated, but he did not think it \ 
fully appreciated at the present time; and inasmu 
as the forms had a very important bearing on tly 
practice, he thought that before any architect decided 
to use them the matter should be considered by 
Practice Committee, and its full bearing on the policy 
of the R.I.B.A. be understood and explained to the 
members of the Institute. The use of those forms 
would entail a very serious responsibility upon District 
Surveyors. He did not know whether they realised 
that, but it was so. For instance, in the forms the, 
were asked to say what the effect of machines in a 
huilding would be on the disposition of the load ; th 
meant that every District Surveyor must be an expert 
mechanical engineer, otherwise he would be entirely in 
the hands of the expert who submitted calculations. 
There were many other points that required caretul 
consideration, therefore before they were considered and 
reported upon by the Institute architects would be wise 
to use them with extreme caution. 


Mr. OSCAR FABER, B.Sc. Lond., Assoc.M.Inst.C.F.. 
Chief Engineer to Messrs. George Trollope & Sons and 
Colls & Sons, Ltd., said he had recently had the ex- 
perience of the designing, in conjunction with the 
respective architects, of three steel frame buildings 
under the 1909 Act::the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank in Gracechurch Street [Mr. W. Campbell Jones, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect], one of the biggest steel frame 
buildings that had been erected in London under the 
1909 Act ; the Mercantile Bank of India [Mr. William 
Wallace, F.R.I.B.A.], and London House [Mr. W. 
Clifton, F.R.I.B.A.]. He would not go into details. 
because details of an Act of this kind were essentially 
matters that could only be dealt with by engineers 
who had specialised in structural engineering. He 
should like to deal on a very much broader basis with 
the 1909 Act as an Act. 

The 1909 Act allowed, in the case of very high 
buildings, very much thinner walls than could other- 
and it was a matter of great import- 
in the more congested portions oi 
the City, where ground rents were very high. that 
they should be enabled to reduce the thickness ot 
their walls. The thickness of their walls could only 
be reduced by the use of some type of building such 
as the steel frame building, which they were only 
empowered to use at present under the 1909 Act, and 
therefore it was a matter of national concern that this 
Act should bea popular Act, and whether it was popula: 
or not amongst architects and engineers depended very 
largely upon the reception which engineers received 
from District Surveyors and from the London County 
Council when they submitted their calculations. In 
his opinion, the forms advocated by Mr. Dicksee were 
not the forms which a practical structural engineer used 
in designing steel work, and he thoroughly agreed with 
the statements that had been expressed, that if an 
engineer who had to design a building containing, per- 
haps, some 1,300 or 1,400 tons of steel, and designed 
that in the space perhaps of two months, while all 
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sorts of variations in the shape of the building were 
being constantly brought before him owing to light and 

claims on all sides of the building, it was absolutely 
impossible tor the engineer to fill up the forms and at 
the same time keep such a grasp on the essential points 
in his design as would ensure a good structure. The 
result of insisting on the use of such forms would be 
that the engineer made the design, and had several 
assistants to translate his design into figures for sub- 
mission to the District Surveyor. All his (the speaker's) 
huildings were in the City of London, and a copy ot 
the caleulations, which did not resemble these forms 
in the least, was submitted to the District Surveyor, 
and several examples were taken and gone through 
carefully, and the whole building was considered as a 
whole on more general and concise lines ; and he be- 
lieved honestly that, unless they were prepared to deal 
with steel structural buildings on such lines, the Act 
would be evaded, which would be a national concern, 
because they would then be using thick walls, and 
wasting valuable floor space, and also increasing the 
cost of their buildings. He could assure them also that 
where the District Surveyor was prepared to administer 
the Act in a practical manner there was no increased 
labour whatever entailed on the structural engineer 
under this Act, and that all the provisions of the Act 
were merely such as a competent engineer would, for 
his own sake, and for his own safety, comply with even 
if the Act did not exist. He mentioned this because it 
seemed to him so important that the Act should be 
administered in such a way as to encourage people to 
work under it. When the Act was evaded and the 
steel designed in competition, they would find very 
much higher stresses used, and work done generally in 
a much more unsafe manner, which was not desirable 
from any point of view. least of all from the architect’s. 

He disagreed with the architects who had main- 
tained the view—Mr. Cubitt in particular—that struc- 
tural engineers as such should cease to exist. Of 
course, structural engineers were very obliging, and 
it it were deemed desirable that they should cease 
to exist, he had no doubt they would immediately 
do so! But if they did, their work would have to 
be taken on by someone else, and although he believed 
there were some architects well versed in the intricacies 
of the designs of a modern steel frame building, he 
did not believe, honestly speaking, that the percentage 
was a very high one. It seemed to him that the proper 
course, in a modern building, was for architect and con- 
sulting engineer to work together, and he was confident 
that was the only way in which a steel frame building 
could be successfully designed so as to get the best 
conditions for the steel work, and also produce the 
most pleasing structure wzesthetically, and the struc- 
ture best adapted to a particular purpose. The archi- 
tect had a clear idea of what he wanted, and it was 
necessary to consult the engineer as to the best way ot 
getting it. When such a consultation had taken place, 
it was possible for the steel work to be designed in sucha 
Way as to combine good engineering design with the 
necessary subservience to the main features and pur- 
poses of the building. 

\lthough he did not want to deal with points of 
detail, he would just say that the question of wind 
pressure was dealt with ina most fallacious manner on 
the sheets suggested by the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation as being merely added as a super-load to the 
stanchions. The effect of wind in increasing the load 
on stanchions was nevligible. and the danger which 
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wind caused to a building was the wracking. On any 
ot the modern buildings in which diagonal braces were 
impossible, wracking stresses could only be resisted by 
stiffening of the joints, and only careful designing of the 
joints enabled the building to stand up against a wind. 
He did not see any calculation of the bending moments 
caused by wracking stresses referred to, either in the 
Act or in these sheets, and he was perfectly confident 
that it was only by proper analysis of the stresses at 
the joints that they could tell whether their building 
was designed to withstand wind or not. To merely add 
an allowance for wind as a super-load would give an 
absolutely untrue idea of the safety of the building. 


Mr. FE. FIANDER ETCHELIS, F.Phys.Soc., 
A.M. Inst.Mech.E., read the following remarks : 

I thank the Council for affording me this opportunity 
of taking part in the discussion. By frequently 
pondering on any given subject one can get it into 
briefer and briefer words, and I would hope and trust 
that the District Surveyors’ Association will keep on 
pondering about these lists until ultimately they can 
make them considerably briefer. I can realise that in 
many cases with regard to the eccentric loading ot 
stanchions there will be dashes and blanks in the tables, 
and I am speaking sympathetically when I ask you to 
endeavour to reduce the tables as much as possible. 

Section Modulus.—With regard to Section Modulus, 
Lagree with Mr. Dicksee as to the desirability of abolish- 
ing the ambiguous use of the term Moment of Resistance, 
when Section Modulus is intended, but beyond that point 
some differences arise. Mr. Dicksee states that Section 
Modulus had to be added to the Concrete Institute list, 
but a reference to the aforementioned list will show 
that the term was already provided for. Mr. Dicksee 
further states that the method adopted is to take the 
initial letter of the term for its symbol, but I would 
submit that Z is hardly an initial letter unless one 
writes phonetically and speaks with a Somerset accent. 
The Paper also states that the Section Modulus is not 
a moment ; but if it is not strictly a Moment of Resis- 
tance, it is still strictly numerically equal to the 
moment of resistance at unit stress on the extreme 
fibre. Moreover a Section Modulus is a moment. It 
is a moment of an area. In the case of a plate girder 
the Section Modulus is approximately equal to the area 
of one flange multiplied by the effective depth of the 
girder. Speaking quite generally, the modulus of a 
section is that factor which, being multiplied by the 
flexural stress, will give the Moment of Resistance to 
bending. The Paper further states that a moment 
must comprise both force and leverage. But how 
about the Moment of Inertia? That is a moment. 
but it is independent of force. The Moment of Inertia 
is a second moment of an area, and a Section Modulus 
is a first moment of an area, but it is not the only first 
moment. Since B is used for Bending Moment, and 
I for Inertia Moment, I would suggest M for the 
Modulus of the section. 

Fixity of Pillars.—Mr. Dicksee further states in his 
Paper, * In making these calculations the pillars should 
be taken as ‘one end fixed and one end hinged.’ Only 
in cases where special means have been adopted to secure 
fixing may the pillar be taken as with * both ends fixed.’ ” 
Just a word of explanation might be said on that 
matter, because some captious critics take the eleva- 
tion of a building, point to the base of the lower story 
of a stanchion and say, “Is that fixed?” “Yes”; 
and point to the top and say, “* Is that fixed?” “No; 
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that is hinged.” Then they go to the floor imme- 
diately above and say. “Is that fixed?” ‘ Yes.” 
Then they turn round and say, “ It is both fixed 
and hinged at the same time’ but the explanation 
is Simple enough: it is simply this, that all engineers 
are agreed that the strength of a pillar with imperfect 
fixity closely approximates the strength of a pillar 
with one end fixed and one end hinged. To say we 
take one end fixed and one end hinged is merely a 
saving of words ; sun sets, whereas 
we know it is really a point on the earth which sets out 
of sight of the sun. 

Mr. Jackson's Paper.—In the first Paper it is stated 
that the main provisions of the 1909 Act are in the 
main excellent and will undoubtedly tend to improve 
the general standard of 


just as we say the 


steel construction in London, 
but that there are some clauses for which one cannot 
quite account. An examination of each of the con- 
secutive drafts of the 1909 Act, together with a close 
perusal of the volumes of evidence the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, will show that some of the clauses criticised in 


before 


the first Paper were amendments made on the sugges- 
tion of the Technical Societies, and other clauses were 
originally proposed by Technical Societies. These 
points will be dealt with as they arise. I propose to 
deal with the points in the order in which they are given 
in the Paper. 

Grillages.—I fully concur in the author’s view that 
the web of the grillage beam under the bases of the 
stanchion must act as a thin pillai 
precautions are taken. It is quite clear that the 
authors references to the grillage are of a general 
character and do not give an indication of the intricate 
questions which arise when we come to the actual 
work of design. Quite a number of diverse conditions 
may arise. In the case where grillage joists are laid 
on deep massive concrete blocks which have thoroughly 
set and hardened and where the joists are long and 
shallow, the rigidity of the block compared with the 
greater elasticity of a slender joist would prevent the 
joist taking up would bring the 
whole of its length into effective a cantilever, 
and the bulk of the load must of necessity be concen- 
trated under the stanchion base. 


unless special 


such deflection as 


use as 


In these cases, calcu- 


lations which assume that we have an equal upward 
reaction of the concrete foundation distributed equally 


over the whole length of the grillage would be in- 
applicable, and it might be desirable to take into account 
only such a projection of the cantilever grillage as 
would lie within a line making an angle of 30 degrees 
with the horizontal and passing through the extreme 
edge of the base-plate of the stanchion. In this case 
the crippling stress of the web of the grillage joist would 
be the governing factor and the calculations for bending 
moment would become necessary. In special cases 
where the bending moment on the grillage joist was 
calculated it might be desirable to restrict the length of 
the projecting portion of the cantilever to about three 
times the depth of the joist, to ensure that there is not 
any great departure from the assumption that we have 
the equal upward reaction of the concrete foundation 
distributed over the whole length of the grillage. In 
cases where the grillage joists are laid under the stan- 
chion and wedged up so that they have their calculated 
amount of deflection, and where the concrete is then 
grouted up to the underside of the joists, our assump- 
tions as to the equal upward reaction of the concrete 
foundation are more conformable with the actual facts, 
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and in this case we need not restrict ourselves so cl 
in the matter of the cantilever length. I gather ¢] 
this latter is the method adopted by the author, anc 
is therefore justified in the assumptions which he ma! 
but a word of caution should be uttered to those w} 
adopt the author’s assumption of an equal upward 
action of the concrete, but who might not hav 
advantage of the author’s judgment in deciding whet 
the assumptions are applicable to the case in hand. 
have seen schemes in which the question of stiffness |i; 
not even been thought about. 

Another word of caution should be mentioned to 
those who might be inclined to embed the joist too nea: 
the bottom of a concrete foundation, as tension cracks 
may appear in the concrete on the under-side, and we 
have not had sufficient experience to say without hesi- 
tation that there is no danger of the corrosion on a steel 
joist at the cracks in the course of time. This remark 
would also apply, and perhaps with greater force, to 
very shallow slabs of reinforced concrete buried under 
the ground for an indefinite period of time. where there 
may be some deflection before they come into play. 
Foundation blocks and slabs, whether of reinforced 
concrete or of steel grillages, should be as stiff as possi- 
ble and offer the maximum resistance to curvature 
due to deflection. I am inclined to think that plain 
concrete in foundation work has still some outstanding 
claims to the attention of those who will build the build- 
ings which will stand the longest. 

With regard to the stress coming upon the webs of the 
joists in grillages, it might be urged that they are 
laterally stayed by the imbedded concrete; but it is 
doubtful whether the interior joists of a series of 
parallel joists are in every case sufficiently packed 
with concrete to prevent the webs acting as pillars. 
Where the concrete is solidly packed and where the 
joists are tied together with bolts and distance pieces 
the concrete should somewhat stiffen the webs ; but to 
what extent ? 

Coating of Steelwork.—The question of protection 
of steelwork is more than a dilemma. It is a trilemma, 
if one may coina word. If the steelwork is painted the 
concrete will not adhere. If cement wash is put on too 
soon it will dry and flake off and leave flaky layers 
between the steel and the concrete. If the cement 
wash is not put on soon the steel will rust in the inter- 
val. This last method is perhaps the preterable one, as 
the mill scale can then be brushed off, and then, of 
course, cement wash can be applied immediately betore 
the concrete is put round. The modern steels rust more 
readily than the old wrought iron. While metallurgists 
are searching for a more rustless steel, some railway 
engineers have proposed that we should revert to the 
use of wrought iron. 

Load of Floors.—With regard to the load of floors, 
the author gives the requirement for bedroom floors as 
being 5 tons per floor, which he divides as being 1} ton 
for all furniture and 33 tons for two people in each 
room. The Act itself does not specifically mention 
bedroom floors of domestic buildings. In the matter 
of floor-loads the Act marks a great advance on previous 
codes, because as a rule they specify the loads to be 
allowed in particular buildings irrespective of the use 
of a particular floor. It was felt that this principle of 
fixing floor-loads according to the use of the floor should 
not be carried too tar, as it would manifestly be an un- 
necessary hardship to say that a particular room should 
only be used as a bedroom, and should not be used for 
the storage of heavy furniture or for a private dance 
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or for holding an auction. It was held that floors 
should be designed for a probable maximum load and 
not for the probable minimum of one or two persons. 
Moreover. if a floor were to be designed for a load of 
15 lb. per square foot, which corresponds with the 
weight of 1} ton for furniture, and the average weight 
of two people, such a floor would be greatly subject to 
vibration and would transmit the sounds very readily ; 
and I am confident that the author would not wish to 
spend his nights in a room with such thin or slight 
floors above and below him, more particularly if the 
occupants of the other rooms were numerous and 
noisy. When, in the future, floors are made sound- 
proof, and when they are only designed by experts 
cocnisant of the subtle distinction between strength 
and stiffness, and when persons will never wish to use 
a floor for anything other than the particular purpose 
primarily intended, then we may consider what changes 
might be made in the design of floors. To take a load 
of five-eighths of a hundredweight (besides all the 
cogent reasons which might be reduced on the question 
of stability only) is also a very simple method of ensur- 
ing a certain amount of stiffness and freedom from 
annoyance by persons in other rooms. 

The author also points out that a floor of a domestic 
building might be used with perfect safety for light 
warehouse purposes. As a matter of fact, floors of 
domestic buildings are sometimes so used, as when one 
room is temporarily full of furniture from other rooms. 
I do not propose to argue from extreme conditions, but, 
nevertheless, I have known bedroom floors which were 
used in one case for a workshop, with a heavy iron lathe 
which shook the floor and the root above. In another 
case I have known a bedroom used as a geological 
museum, and in another case a man had made a collec- 
tion of stone statues : his room was so crowded that the 
floors had to be shored up. I do not suggest for a 
second that this represents the normal uses of rooms ; 
but it is our duty as engineers and architects not to 
depart too widely from traditional strengths, until 
people generally are accustomed to lighter methods ot 
construction, and until they are properly cautioned 
not to lean against the walls nor to store too much 
furniture on the floors. Perhaps the author may not 
be aware of the origin of that particular item. I have 
defended it because I have thought it quite reasonable. 
Now let me tell its origin. It was the formal recom- 
mendation by the R.I.B.A. after consultation with 
three of their Committees, and it was sent to the 
County Council as being desirable for the load on 
domestic buildings, and I quite agree with the Royal 
Institute. 

There are also some other points I wish to deal with 
if ! may. The author has stated that there is an 
enormous difference between the ordinary competitive 
commercial provision for floor-loads and what is now 
required under the 1909 Act. I will tell you architects 
what some of the ** hard pressed ” steel contractors may 
be tempted to do under the stress of competition. 
You ask them: ‘Is the stress less than 7} tons?’ 
They answer, ** Yes.” Then you ask them, * Will the 
floor carry 14 cwt. to the square foot?” And they 
say, * Yes”; but if you ask them whether the floor 
would carry 1} ewt. when the stress is 7} tons, it is 
quite possible they would be eloquently silent. 

The author has stated that in one case which 
came under his notice stresses of 16, 22, and 24 tons per 
square inch were found, taking the loads given by the 
designer of 14 ewt. per square foot inclusive of the dead 
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weight ; these drawings were accompanied by a letter, 
stating that the stresses on the steelwork did not ex- 
ceed 74 tons per square inch, the limit now prescribed. 
Is not this the strongest proof that some rule properly 
administered is essential in dealing with modern com- 
plex forms of construction ? And, since the author 
states that the previous provision was 1} ewt. per 
square foot, I think there is no harm, no danger, no 
detriment or disadvantage in the legislation requiring 
the load which is in accordance with the traditions of 
architecture, and with the load which the speaker says 
is so general for floors of office construction. 

With regard to the working stress of 8 tons, I would 
point out there that the endeavour was to obtain a 
stress which should be a quarter of the mean ultimate 
resistance of the standard mild steel, and the various 
Institutes agreed with the load of 7} tons, and the 
Council merely enacted what was suggested should be 
enacted, and besides which, seven of the leading steel- 
makers’ lists, which were considered along with a mass 
of other data, recommended that a stress of 74 tons 
per square inch should be adopted, so that I think there 
was a fair amount of evidence that 7} tons was the 
usual practice. Critics might say, ‘* Yes, the steel- 
makers say they work to 7} tons in the catalogues, but 
do they?” But now, quite apart from that, since 
we have the recommendations of Technical Societies, 
I think 7} tons was a justifiable stress at the time. 
Since that date the Engineering Standards Committee 
have raised the quality of steel by one ton, and that, 
of course, would have a slight influence in raising the 
permissible mean stress, but the eighth of a ton increase 
on the mean ultimate stress is not worth troubling 
about. 

Thickness of Webs.—With regard to web stresses on 
beams, the author says the web of a beam is to be 
stiffened where the depth of the beam exceeds sixty 
times the thickness of the web plate. Few engineers 
would desire to exceed that limit. I wish that speaker 
had given evidence on behalf of the Act, because origin- 
ally it stated the web thickness should be at least 
pxth of the depth of the beam, and some said this was 
too unutterably stringent, and in deference to those 
views the Council conceded the point up to the present 
limit. 

Twin Girders.—The author goes on to speak of twin 
girders, and he says the provision in the Act seems a 
little strange. Well, perhaps it does seem a little strange, 
because the original intention has been obscured ; 
and might I point out that quite a number of the 
clauses he considered are amendments made by the 
opposition ? The original draft in this particular case 
required that twin girders, which may have heavy loads 
trimmed in on one side, should have rigid connections 
which would tend to equalise the load. 

Might I show you the metamorphosis of a clause ? 
The intention may be gathered trom the following 
preliminary note: “ Where two or more joists are 
arranged alongside one another and are intended to 
act together in supporting a wall or any other load, 
they should be effectively tied together, preferably by 
means of cast-iron separators (which fit accurately 
between the flanges) and bolts passing through joists and 
separators.” It was thought that only in this way 
could it be assured that each girder would take its 
full and fair share of the load, and that the two joists 
would act practically as one. An early draft states, 
“Wherever two or more joists are arranged alongside 
one another and are intended to act together in support- 
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ing a wall or any other load, they shall be fixed together 
by means of cast-iron separators and bolts or by riveted 
plates or any other equally efficient manner which may 
be approved by the District Surveyor.” There, there is 
an endeavour to open up the clause. The next change 
leads to the introduction of the possibility of using gas 
barrels and bolts, suggested by the opposition as being 
quite permissible, so that we get the final draft—the 
word “cast” is omitted you notice—‘* Wherever two 
or more girders are arranged alongside and closely 
adjacent to one another and are intended to act together, 
they shall be fixed together by means of iron separators 
and bolts or by riveted plates or in any other equally 
efficient manner approved by the District Surveyor.” 

Loads on pillars.—Now with regard to the eccentric 
loads on the stanchions. The author states that the 
pillar formule vary within certain limits, and those 
laid down under the 1909 Act for stanchions fixed at 
one end are about a fair average, taking into account 
the conditions obtaining in the constructioy of steel 
buildings. 

Now, then, while these limits were proposed by the 
County Council, they were also proposed quite inde- 
pendently by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and it 
is remarkable, I think, that two sets of persons acting 
quite independently should give the same _ loads, 
decimal by decimal, seeing the very great chances there 
were for divergence. The author states further, “ The 
limits fixed for stanchions with both ends free are in 
my opinion altogether too low, as there are no abso- 
lutely free ends in building work.” Then 1 would say 


that if there are absolutely no free ends in building 
work, then the Jowness of the figures will not matter 
very much. 

The author also in dealing with eccentric loads 
says: “*The case seems particularly hard when in a 


sound stiff stanchion section, loaded as sketch, the 
stress at the extreme corner of one flange is found to 
exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act.” Well, [ will say the hardship, if any, is not 
likely to be very great, and it could easily be obviated 
in the design stage. Moreover, I would also point 
out that the argument for average stress is not neces- 
sarily a very strong one because in the case of a beam 
loaded practically to breaking point the average stress 
is always zero. 

Rivets.—The author in speaking of rivets and shear- 
ing area says, “ An arbitrary limit has been imposed 
under the Act, fixing the shear on the rivet in these 
conditions to one and three-quarter times the same 
rivet in single shear. the reason for 
this.’ I will tell him It was imposed by 
the opposition. 

Stresses on 


One cannot see 
the reason : 


Rafters.—With regard to roof trusses, 
the author states that they are usually loaded at the 
intersections of the braces only, but sometimes the 
load is distributed along the whole length of the rafter 
back, which then has to carry as a girder between the 
partly by its continuity over 
by the fact that the compres- 
sive stress in the back is applied at the gauge line of 
the bar, which is considerably the neutral axis 
of the section as a rule. [ take it the author in these 
cases would limit stress to pillar stress, and not to beam 


braces, being assisted 


those points and partly 
] 


below 


stress of 74 tons per square inch. 


Loads on Roofs.—With regard to loads on root 
trusses the author states: ** Under the 1909 Act an 
allowance for wind-pressure as a vertical load upon 
the beams and stanchions must be made”; and he 
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further says, “So that in most cases we are compelled 
by the Act to provide for vertical load due to wind 
about four times as much as can occur.” Well, that 
is rather interesting, because I have read the Act many 
times, and that word “ vertical’’ does not occur in it at 
all, not in that connection; the Act does not say 
“vertical,” and that is quite possibly the author's 
inference. In further reference to roof trusses th 
author says the allowance for wind-pressure must he 
28 Ib. per superficial foot measured on the slope. 
Persons have before now objected to fixing an arbitrary 
load of 28 lb. whatever the slope, but I would point 
out that as the slope gets flatter, the snow load gets 
greater, and the wind load gets less, and as the root 
gets steeper, it catches more wind and less snow. | 
consider the small load of 28 lb. per square foot not 
unreasonable in any case. 

Pressure on Concrete-—The author speaks also of 
the pressure on concrete, and he says that it seems 
rather strange on the face of it that concrete emploved 
under highly favourable circumstances should be 
limited to a working stress of one-sixth of the 
crushing strength at three weeks; while concrete of 
similar materials in reinforced beams, where the 
maximum stress is on the extreme surface of the 
beam, may be, and often is, stressed up to 30 to 40 tons 
per square foot.” I would point out that this would 
come up for consideration when by-laws as to concrete 
are revised, but the Council could not make any change 
in by-laws for concrete when they are only seeking 
powers for steel-frame buildings, and when that time 
comes I trust we shall get more support, or as much 
support as possible. 

Brick Pillars.—With regard to the pressure on brick- 
work in cement, I would point out to you that you can 
put this load on pillars having a height of 12 diameters, 
and I think that a pressure of 12 tons per square foot. 
on Staffordshire bricks on a pillar of 12 diameters. is 
quite enough. When we get more scientific we will 
probably give a table of loads and calculate the 
eccentric stresses on brick pillars, and then you can 
put a little more on for short lengths. 

With regard to the question raised by Mr. Perkins. I 
would point out that the requirement about gusset 
plates arose out of a suggestion of this Institute in 
1904. Although the clause was vague in many direc- 
tions, yet it was held that the load meant all the load 
and not part of the load or some of the load. As to any 
interpretation of the Act, I think I must leave that to 
the statutory authority. 

There is another point raised by Mr. Perkins of which 
I wish to speak—as to the meaning of foundations. I 
would point out to him that the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, speaks of the 
pressure on concrete foundations, and that may be in 
harmony with the other paragraphs quoted by Mr. 
Perkins. With regard to his wish that the load on roofs 
might be advisedly made a little heavier I would point 
out that there is provision in Section 22 (18), “ Pro- 
vided that if the superimposed load on any floor or 
roof is to exceed that hereinbefore specified for such 
floor or roof such greater load should be provided for. 

Now, it will be acknowledged that the last word on 
steel construction has not yet been written, but what 
has been written will stand for some time to come ; and 
when in the course of time this like all other Acts comes 
up for revision, might 1 ask you now. in advance, to 
support and co-operate with the building authority in 
their endeavour to obtain the best laws possible—lega! 
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enactments in harmony with natural laws, and practical 
rules for the guidance of busy builders desiring to do 
sound work ? — 

Mr. J. R. SHARMAN said that he proposed to speak 
as an engineer, and would deal in a short way with the 
weneral questions that had been raised in regard to the 
relation between the engineer and the architect. Any 
one trained as an engineer or architect visiting the 
United States for the first time would be very much 
struck with the general view of the high buildings in 
New York as seen from the river, say, against a sunset 
sky—great masses of buildings, many of them over 300 
feet high ; another view. to be had while walking in the 
business streets of New York, made one feel like a very 
small unit looking up at these great heights. His point 
was that there was a dignity about those high buildings, 
although possibly the American architects had not got 
the best possible out of what they had done. As an 
engineer the temptation to him was to cover a good deal 
of the ground that had already been gone over in dis- 
cussing the details of Mr. Jackson’s Paper, but he would 
rather say that he thought the engineer's function was 
safety combined with economy. ‘That was as short as 
he could put it. It was the way the engineer was 
trained to look at things. The architect’s function was 
a wider one; and he thought in steel construction there 
was a very wide field for the architect in proportioning 
and beautifying buildings of this type. 

He would like to say a word or two about steel. He 
had had a good deal to do with steel all his life, 
and when one had used steel, and possibly misused it 
for instance, take an ordinary 10 x 6 joist. bent for an 
oriel window to a 15-ft. radius in a hydraulic press—he 
could not say he reeommended treatment of that sort— 
but it had been done, and such joists put in, and they 
carried their load. Also. if one had seen cases of failure 
of a building—a building, for instance, with steel 
stanchions and girders which for some reason or another 
failed—-one would see the effort the steel had made to 
stand up to extraordinary stresses it was not meant to 
have, and that gave one a very wholesome respect for 
steel as a building material. He thought it was the 
architect’s function to explain and dignity the use of 
steel in buildings. There were buildings one saw which 
might have a heavy front of stone columns apparently 
standing on nothing but plate glass; he did not think 
that was good design. He thought that was a 
where a steel-frame building had not been used in the 
form one would like to see it. 

He should have liked, with a little more time, to say 
a word about the combination of steel and concrete. 
Reinforced concrete might be roughly defined as con- 
crete in which there was about 2 per cent. of steel, the 
steel being designed so as to give the concrete the 
necessary tensile resistance to correspond with its high 
compressive resistance. But there were other ways of 
using steel and concrete in combination, and he thought 
that possibly the material of the future might have a 
larger proportion of steel and a smaller proportion of 
concrete, and in that form it would be, perhaps, more 
correct to describe it as reinforced steel. It often arose 
in this way, and he thought the last speaker must often 
have had the point before him. In the case of a slender 
steel column of ordinary joist section, and it might be of 
long length, the allowable stress would be very small on 
the steel. If such section were built into a wall, or if it 


case 


were encased in concrete, as it must be for fire protec- 
tion, they were not allowed to take any credit for the 
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support it got from the fire protection or the wall: but 
as practical men they knew that it would be perfectly 
safe to be allowed to increase—he would not say to put 
the load directly on to the concrete reinforcement, but 
to be allowed to increase the working stress of that 
column, because they had for practical purposes in - 
creased its stiffness in proportion to its length, and he 
believed he was right in saying that the building laws 
of New York had been amended so as to take that into 
account, and he hoped that matter would be discussed 
in future amendments to the building laws in London. 

There were various points he would have liked to 
refer to in Mr. Jackson’s Paper, but he would only 
touch upon two—viz. deflection and eccentric loading. 
He thought he was right in saying that deflection was 
very often apt to be misunderstood. For a given work- 
ing stress deflection was a function of depth, and it 
the construction were shallow in proportion to span, 
the girders must deflect before they could take up their 
stress, and they might deflect perfectly safely without 
any risk whatever. So that the practical point in 
deflection in buildings seemed to him not to be in the 
steel, but in the materials with which it was associated. 
If there were an appreciable amount of deflection, 
cracks appeared in the ceilings, and it was those points 
which had to be considered in deflection rather than the 
actual steel or carrying material. In regard to eccentric 
Icading, this was a highly technical question that would 
take a long time to discuss fully. He thought, from a 
good many years’ experience of designing and making 
steel buildings, that the eccentric loading of stanchions 
had become rather a nightmare. The importance ot it 
was, perhaps, exaggerated. It really depended, in his 
view, so much on the type and form of the connections. 
He admitted that the District Surveyor’s formula was 
a very simple one; the way it was got at, and what it 
meant, was obvious. But if large brackets were taken 
for wind bracing, and if the bearing of the girders was 
taken in the centre of such a bracket, they would get a 
bending in excess of what actually took place in the 
stanchions. He agreed with a good many speakers 
who had referred to the importance of figures being 
read with experience, and if designers and makers were 
tied down to a certain formula with which every kind 
or class of building had to comply, he did not think the 
result would be satisfactory. A certain margin must 
be left to people’s experience and knowledge of the 
difficulty of ascertaining exactly the stresses in certain 
That was the note on which he would like to 
that engineers ought to know, and to understand, 
the principles by which formule are derived. But. 
speaking to architects, he thought they would agree that 
the essential might often be lost sight of by adhering too 
strictly to formule and figures. 


cases, 


close 





Mr. P. J. WALDRAM, F.S.L. [Licentiate], sent the 
following contribution, part of which was read to the 
Meeting by Mr. Guy Dawber :— 

May I be permitted to draw particular attention to 
the statement with which Mr. Bernard Dicksee’s Paper 
commences: viz. that according to Counsel’s opinion 
as taken by the District Surveyors’ Association ‘* Jf 
as a fact the loads and stresses on-a building are trans- 
mitted through a skeleton framework of metal in the manner 
described, the whole of the provisions of the 1909 Act 
apply” 2? This important statement is even more 
significant than appears at first sight. In the majority 
of large buildings such loads and stresses as are not 
taken by the walls are transmitted through some form 
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of skeleton framework ; and if the opinion of the learned 


Counsel be correct the provisions of the 1909 Act would 
certainly apply to all such buildings. If so it is diffi 
cult to see why it should not apply to all cases where 
tal beams and columns.  As- 
to brick shells with 
appeal that the 
better. The official 
tabulation of calculations, jointly propounded, I under 
stand this Institute and 
the District Survevors’ Association, could be presum- 
ably enforced by District Surveyors under the Act, and 
if the Act *be given a practically universal application, 
it Is necessary 
tabulation. 


stresses are taken by me 


that it only applies 


suming, however, 


internal metal 
sooner it is tested in the ¢ 


framework, it would 


yurts the 


by the Science Committee o 


involved in such 
There may be men who revel in figures, 


to consider the labour 


there may be architects who can afford to purchase 


these forms and pay draughtsmen to fill them up, there 
may be District Surveyors who will check all the caleu- 
lations they contain ; but any tabulation of calculations 
which involves any avoidable figures scarcely appeals 
to one who has had 
calculations. 
and repetitions of figures a draughtsman writes down, 
the greater the chance of those silly errors which no 
intellectual person ought to but which anyone 
does make with surprising regularity when suffering 
trom the mental indigestion c 
in simple stodgy arithmetic. Structural engineering is 
commonly supposed to be a sort o 
with figures and higher mathematics ; whereas really 
it is nothing more than trained structural common- 
sense, only aided by figures and data. It is fatally easy 
to overlook important and even vital considerations 
when checking a mass of figures ; and if one wished to 
secure some relaxation of the regulations for the benetit 
one would be 
strongly tempted to show it boldly in the middle of an 
official form. 

Criticism of the 1909 Act in 1913 seems a little be- 
lated. Original and revised drafts were published in 
the technical press when it was under consideration, but 
one does not seem to recollect any very energetic criti- 
cism at the time. That criticism would have been un- 
welcome I can scarcely believe. for I] remember writing 
to the Surveyors’ Institution upon one or two points 
and tinding them altered in the second draft. Even if 
all the points raised in the first paper be justified, surely 
it should have been appreciated, before the regulations 
made, that even if ou knowledge of 
structural matters be as perfect as our young 
scientific draughtsmen believe it to be. yet legal 
draughtsmanship is not infallible. and the institutions 
should have insisted, in season and out of season, witha 
little of that strenuous ardour of propaganda which is 
now customary, that these regulations and that all 
present and that all future regulations and by-laws 
should contain a clause under which they should come 
up automatically for periodical revision. A short Act 
making this compulsory in all by-laws would appear 
to be a form of Parliamentary activity well worthy of 
the attention of the C this and other large 
institutions. It would probably relieve our chronic 
vrievance against by-laws. 
favour of such 


engineering 
My experience is that the more figures 


much experience of 


make, 
vused by over-indulgence 


tedious juggling 


of one’s structure without asking for it, 


were present 


ymINncHs of 


Most telling arguments in 
fcund in the Act we 
when viewed in the light of the pro- 
posed regulations for reinforced concrete made under 
it in 1911. Clause 18 of the latter reduces 
the wind pressure of 30 lbs. to 20 Ibs. viz. we need only 


a course are to be 


are considering 


December 
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design for a gentle breeze of 8O miles per hour. ] 
further stipulates that the pressure (28 Ibs.) of wind 
snow. and ice shall be calculated as acting in a direction 
normal to the roof slope, instead of vertically as in the 
parent Act. The permissible progressive reduction of 
floor loads on columns is also altered from 5 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. These important alterations. excellent 
in themselves. surely form most eloquent testimony to 
the need for periodical revision of all by-laws. If th 
capital of this great Empire needs to alter its mind upon 
questions of elementary structural data within the 
short space of two years, it scarcely seems unreason- 
able to ask that rural and urban by-laws should le 
revised, say, every four years. 

If I have not already taken up too much time I should 
like to refer to a few points in Mr. Jackson's paper. | 
will do so as briefly and as generally as possible. His 
suggestion that an inspector should watch every opera- 
tion from the cupola onwards is rather Utopian tor 
ordinary work, and he does not mention that all mills 
rolling British Standard steel roll their names on to 
every section and piece. The well-deserved and hardly 
earned reputation which those mills are rightly jealous 
ot is by no means a negligible factor. 

The description ot the structural design of a grillage 
is not very clear. The various projections of the 
grillage beams are usually calculated as simple canti- 
levers subjected to the distributed load of the upward 
reactions, neglecting the strength of the surrounding 
concrete. The reason for any more complicated treat- 
ment is not apparent. As, however, the author speaks 
of designing the grillage beams first and subsequently 
determining the size of the concrete, he is possibly 
alluding to something different from what is commonly 
known and widely used as a grillage toundation, viz. a 
grille of rolled joists in two or more layers laid at right 
angles to each other, grouted in solid with concrete and 
used to distribute the heavy load of astanchion over a 
large area without incurring the expense or weight of a 
deep block of mass concrete. 

The author states that structural steel should be 
painted or cement-washed before delivery. 1 would 
suggest that coating with boiled oil only quite prevents 
early rust and does not hide up loose scale, rust, and 
other defects in the way that paint or cement-wash does. 

The author's trouble over floor loads is an old one, 
and is due to the absence of any provision in our general 
practice and by-laws of distinction between local and 
general loads for floors not used for storage. It is a 
point to be remembered in warehouse floors that 
articles easily handled are more dangerous than heavy 
cumbrous ones. One would rather see on a floor litho- 
graphic stones that can only be lifted by two men than 
small ones which a boy can pile up into high stacks : 
and books are more dangerous than either because they 
seem so harmless. 

The author is surely a little unreasonable in com- 
plaining of the 15-foot reinforced beam because it did 
not deflect more than 13 inch before breaking. One 
would think that a reinforced concrete beam of ordinary 
proportions with ordinary fixed ends was doing itselt 
rather well in the way of distortion if it deflected one- 
tenth of that amount. If ordinary steel beams were 
tested until they deflected 13 inch in 15-feet, I fea 
that many structures would “finish on the ground 
physically as well as in design. 

The author rightly criticised the deflection stipula- 
tions of the Act, but his own suggestion of a deflection 
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limit of ,1, of the span applicable equally to short deep 
virders and long slender ones is scarcely more at- 
tractive. 

A little play must always be given to girders fitting 
between stanchions, or they could be never got in, and 
the web cleats are therefore packed. The author sug- 
vests that the seating cleats should be packed instead in 
order that the vertical shear may travel down the leg of 
the cleat (see tig. 4). This would double the difficulty 
and cost of erection and weaken the joint as well, tend- 
ing to pull off the heads of the rivets. Any idea that 
the cleat would bend over such a short radius is quite 
wrong, as can easily be seen by calculation or by putting 
a piece of 3-inch plate into a press and noting the power 
required to bend it when cold over a short radius. 

A short time ago I had to devise means of transport- 
ing the material of a very large frame building including 
75-foot arch trusses over a 40-foot gap ina pier. On 
arriving at 4 A.M. on a Sunday morning, the only time 
available for bridging the gap, | found that one of the two 
old girders temporarily slung across the gap was bear- 
ing loosely at one end on the edge of a $-inch cover plate 
projecting some distance from the head of a column, the 
end of the 40-foot girder being some 6 or 8 inches from 
the column. The foreman was almost hurt when LI in- 
sisted on a couple of short bolts being put in to make 
sure, and subsequent trials of the effect of a heavily 
loaded truck bearing on the middle of a similar ?-inch 
plate showed that there was no fear of the plate bending 
and letting the girder slip into the sea. 

The author strongly advocates hydraulic in preter- 
ence to hand riveting. It is certainly cheaper, but he 
does not mention the danger of hydraulically closing 
very hot rivets too quickly. The subsequent cooling 
leaves the rivet in severe tension so that heads will 
sometimes fly off. A rivet is closed more gradually by 
hand, and is almost cold when the operation is over. 

The authoradvocates the stanchion as shown in fig. 13, 
because the beam webs bear directly on the metal ; 
but surely that arrangement forces the inevitable de- 
flection of the beam to bend the stanchion in its weakest 
direction. On page 424 the author refers to a Section 
Modulus of 51 “square inches.” This is rather mis- 
leading, and | would suggest the usual term “ inch 
units ” as preferable. [ would venture to take excep- 
tion to the statement that pillars with hinged ends are 
unknown in buildings. All cases of braced skeleton 
columns designed to resist secondary bending bet ween 
the braces can only be placed in that category, as must 
also the different lengths of roof truss rafters. [ was 
recently consulted with regard to unbraced columns 
carrying a water tank above a roof which were practi- 
cally acting as the still more unusual type of columns 
with one loose end, and were alarmingly flexible under 
load until braced up. 

The inside stanchion riveting shown in figs. 11 and 20 
is unusual, and would appear to be liable to make the 
stanchion of unequal stiffness, and therefore, in long 
stanchions, weaker. 

The use of turned bolts where connections cannot be 
riveted is also unusual. There is seldom any need to 
cut down the number of bolts. and six black bolts would 
surely be better than four turned bolts in a well-designed 
connection, and would cost less. 

Some of the author's criticisms would appear to be on 
behalf of l-inch rivets. In many years of practice | 
have only used 1-inch rivets twice—once in the case of a 
very large railway bridge near Leeds where the cross 
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girders were about 40-feet span, and once, if I remem- 
ber rightly, in a reconstruction under traftic of a bridge 
in Devonshire where I was hampered in design by the 
excessively small constructional depth available. 
Situations requiring riveted flanges or connections 
5 inches thick are equally rare. 

The author's coefficients of wind pressure are appa- 
rently based on Hutton’s old formula, the accuracy otf 
which would appear to be largely discounted by the re 
sults of extended experimental research on the effect of 
wind on roof slopes at the National Physical Laboratdéry. 

The use of folding wedges of oiled steel in shoring 
instead of the usual hardwood is new to me. Con- 
sidered with regard to the critical angle of slipping of 
oiled steel surfaces upon each other, one would prefer 
them rusty, or at least very firmly secured, to prevent 
any danger of slipping under shocks or vibration 

The authors have presented for critical discussion 
so many highly interesting points that the expression 
of one’s appreciation of the Papers must be condensed 
into a hearty support of the vote of thanks. 


Mr. FRANK N. JACKSON [Hon. A.], replying to 
some of the points raised during the discussion, said 
that with regard to wind bracing, referred to by Mr. 
Perkins, he had in a recent large building introduced 
wind bracing, and he generally attempted to get vertical 
diagonal bracing in systems forty to sixty feet apart. 
He persuaded the architect it was absolutely essential to 
the soundness of the structure, which was a very lofty 
one, and it had heen adopted. Years ago, in a building 
known as Gloucester House, at the bottom of Park 
Lane. a complete system of tower bracing against wind 
was adopted. There they had put vertical stanchions 
in the outer wall, and internal stanchions about fourteen 
feet away, and these, he thought, were joined with 
vertical diagonal bracing with rigid gusset plate con- 
nections on the flanges. 

As to the grillage beams, these must act as pillars ; 
the load must be carried trom the stanchions down to 
the concrete ; they could not depend on the concrete 
which was filled in between the joists fitting them ab- 
solutely after the concrete had shrunk or dried. The 
wel of the beam must act as a pillar. The projection 
ot the grillage beams bevond the base of the stanchion 
should not as a rule exceed three times the depth ot 
the beam. The distributed load on the underside of 
the grillage beams will be of varying intensity. de- 
pending upon the pressure upon the earth, the deflection 
of the concrete foundation, and the deflection of the 
grillage beam. 

As regards the painting or coating of steel work betore 
delivery. he had seen it done in many ways, but he found 
the cement was generally gone after a few storms, and 
the work had got rather rusty and the rain found its 
way inside the box girders and stanchions. He thought 
there was something to be said for coating stanchions 
with one coat of oxide paint, and by the time they came 
to casing in their work they could put on a second coat 
of paint or cement, preferably cement, and the steel 
work would still be in good condition. 

A MEMBER: Do you take off the mill scale first ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I take off the paint. 

THe MEMBER: Clean the steel ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

With regard to floor loads, he did not believe in 
taking them light, but in a building they had designed 
for lately it certainly came very heavy, carrying 70 Lb. 
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Ina 
report of the Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi 
tects for 1899. the floor 
were on mansard rooms 30 Ib. per 


per square foot super-load for bedroom floors. 
recommended 
e foot, and on 
lese figures were 
This weight on 
in the Prussian 


supel loads 





residence rooms generally 50 tb. 
arrived at after a careful inquiry. 
the floors of residences appears again 
Government Regulations governing the use of rein 
forced concrete, where they take a sample dwelling- 
house floor. and give a super-load of 250 kilogrammes 
per square metre, which amounted to 51 Ib. per square 
foot ; so that ow 40 per cent. heavier than 
that. It seemed to him that if that was ample for the 
Prussian Government it sufficient for us. 
With regard to the question of floor loading being ex 
ceeded owing to material stored on the 
erection for want of proper supery 
called to an office floor he had designed and found 8 feet 
Naturally. 
injured, and the floor was giving way: it was time 

With regard to the trimmed connection of 
cirder to another. he 
that the girder should not rest in the root of the main 
beam. and the connection should depend entirely on 
the riveting, which wanted carefull 
the load. 

As to gusset plates, he certainly iways 
the rivets had to be sufficient to carry the whole of the 
load to the base plate. } 


load was 
should he 


floors during 


sion, he Was once 


the girders were 
it did. 


one plate 


of ballast stacked on it. 


quite agreed with Mr. Perkins 


desis ning to suit 
understood 


He is very pleased to neal 


they had not to carry eve thing on these set plates 
when the grillage beams were directly under the 
stanchion. 

As to loads on roofs—stands might be erected on 
roots, and so might othe things: hut they were not 


such pur ind should not 


designed primarily tor 
he designed for such accidental loadir 


poses 
po 


besides which 
it hecame very expensive. He had no object in keeping 


the weight down except in saving unnecessary expense. 





As to load on concrete. he agreed with Mr. Perkins. 
With regard to Mr. © S marks. he might 

mention that when this Steel Frame Act was first 

talked of, it was suggested at a meeting of the Science 


Committee that after some little experience ot the Act 
paper giving 
some experience of the use of the Act, ind pointing 
out its points and defects. That was the origin of 
his Paper. It did not pretend to be 
on steel frame constru 
the time ; 
all the points raised. 


had been cained, someone s] ould Write 


i. complete treatise 
done In 
to deal with 


ction: it could not be 
it would require a small volume 
As to the architectural! features 


engineers could only endeavour to persuade their clients 





to adopt bold and simple lines of construction, carrying 
the loads as directly as possible to eart] They were 
often successful in getting alterations made which 
enabled them to stick to such lines where there 
could be no ambiguity in the stresses. The enginee 
and architect worked together in t] he architect. 
in order to get the best results ould sometimes get 
out a rough set of drawings and consult the enginee 


as to how the lines of construction were voing, and in 
consultation togethe: nulding was designed. as fai 
as could possibly be, on the est In¢ is regards t 


and construction. The engineet tended to the con 


and 


' ; 
collaboration in this way. ea 


<truction side the best result was ob Lined by 


icking to his own 


iohb. As regards the principles of Gesigning steel con- 
struction, and all other construction. the basis of the 
whole thing was the old pri le of the leven im. It 


Was very simple to understand in ( form, and 
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he felt sure if young architects—he knew generally 
what their knowledge was—were taught better in these 
subjects. they would understand what they were doing 
and not depend on a mass of formulz as to the meaniny 
and origin of which they had no idea. 

He agreed to a great extent with what Mr. Todd 
said about the District Surveyors’ forms: he hoped 
they should never be compelled to use them. 

As to the eccentric loading of stanchions, he had found 
Surveyors stick fairly rigidly to the letter of the law. 
Their duties were very clearly laid down in the Act. He 
had had a stanchion containing 100 square inches 
rejected because a corner of one flange was three-tenths 
of a ton in excess of the very moderate stress allowed. 
He agreed with Mr. Etchells as to the grillage beams 
upon the concrete. The pressure on the under side of the 
beam was not uniform. it was a distributed load, but of 
varying intensity. The thing wanted working out care- 
fully for different thicknesses of concrete. It depended 
upon the pressure on the concrete and on the earth. 
The engineer did follow this practice of wedging up his 
stanchions as far as possible. wedging the grillages 
under stanchions. He at least got the long shaft of 
the stanchions up with three floors of steel work in 
before the grillage beams were finally grouted up, and 
he got everything well in bearing in that way. The 
design in grillage beams was very carelessly done : he 
saw one the other day with a grillage composed of 
7-inch by 4-inch 18-lb. rolled 
distribute the load of a stanchion carrving 190 tons. 
About the stress on girders, and 

ot course, whatevei 
the various societies said, 7$ or 7 tons, it might be 
but the engineer must think for himself in these 


three steel joists to 


which was ridiculous. 
this 8-ton stress extreme fibres: 


right 
matters. As to eccentric loads on stanchions. there 
were many differences of opinion. He was sure 


it could not be contended reasonably that a stress 
of perhaps 4 tons to the square inch in a stanchion 
usually limited to 3 tons in the centre would cause 
failure or buckling, or any serious deflection in that 
stanchion. As to stresses in rafter backs, he should 
keep the stress within very moderate limits in the 
web of the tee bar, but where sections composed of a 
joist or two channels were used, as often occurs, rather 
higher stress could be used. As regards the wind 
pressure upon sloping roofs, he had been compelled 
to provide for this vertical load [Mr. ETCHELLS: 
Shame !] and could speak with some experience. As 
regards Mr. Sharman’s remarks as to deflection, it was 
also a function of the stress and depth. If they had 
used to be considered 


a beam stressed to 75 tons, it 
good practice under distributed load in ordinary sec- 
tions not to exceed sixteen times the depthin span. At 
the same time, they might have a girder of which the 
span was thirty or forty times the depth. but if the 
stress were moderate the girder would not deflect more 
than what he thought was the best ordinary standard 
deflection, about one inch in 40 feet. It was entirely 
a question of suiting the stress to the span. 


Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [F.], in reply, said that 
he forms he had dealt with—for which, by the way, 
1e was not personally responsible. although he had had 
a considerable hand in their preparation—had been 
rather severely criticised by some of the speakers, 
who frankly owned that they did not use them. He 
thought that whatever form the District Surveyors put 
forward, ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
say that they did not use that form. That alone was 
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justification for putting these forms forward. The 
»biect of the Act, as faras these calculations were con- 
cerned, was that the District Surveyor should be in a 
position to understand the loads and stresses that were 
to be put upon buildings. If the designers of steel-frame 
buildings made their calculations in fifty different ways, 
the District Surveyor’s life would not belong enough to 
check the calculations of two or three of those build- 
ings. With regard to the practicability of these forms, 
he could assure the Meeting that they had been used, 
and with very considerable success. When they were 
in embryo form, Messrs. Dawnay used them in his 
district, and as a result a few improvements were dis- 
covered, and those improvements had been embodied in 
the forms. Mr. Todd suggested that all he wanted to 
know was the various loads applied in each particular 
place. The forms were made exactly for that purpose. 
The District Surveyor wanted to know the weight of 
the walls, otherwise he would not know what he had to 
calculate for; he wanted to know whether it was to be 
a distributed or concentrated load; whatever it was, 
the calculation must be shown in its right place. The 
same with the floors—and there Mr. Peach must take 
the responsibility of saying how many tons his machi- 
nery would place on the frame ; the District Surveyor 
had to check him. If there was a concentrated load, 
one surely wanted to know the point of concentration. 
When it came to reaction, certain loads must be trans- 
mitted to the column, and they wanted to know which 
end of the beam was going to take five tons or which 
end was going to take ten tons. Was it not much 
easier for anyone having to make out these calculations 
to put them down where someone else who had to 
check them knew where to find them and what to find ? 
As to the origin of the sheets, as they all knew, the 
United States of America was the cradle of this par- 
ticular form of construction, so when the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association started upon making out this 
form of calculation sheet they went to America for 
information, and they got a very large amount of valu- 
able information from Mr. Gibson, who wrotea Paper* 
on the American method some fifteen years ago. 
These forms were afterwards sent to Mr. Gibson, and he 
(Mr. Dicksee) received from him a very complimentary 
letter on the result of their labours. He did not think 
there was any man in England who had had as much 
to do with this sort of thing as Mr. Gibson. Of course, 
the forms were complicated ; when superimposed loads 
or dead loads were in question, the Act made a distine- 
tion, because in a building that was not a warehouse 
building there was a certain deduction allowed ; 5 per 
cent. for each floor one went down was allowable for 
the superimposed load up to 50 per cent.: that took one 
down several stories, and was a very important factor 
in Mr. Jackson's 70 Ib., because 70 Ib. became 60 Ib. 
a story or two lower, and 50 |b. a story or two further 
down. If the forms had not provided the possibility 
of that reduction they would be of no use. You could 
make the reduction if you please; if there was no 
reduction, you could ignore that space in the form 
altogether. It was exactly the same in other direc- 
tions. If vou had no concentrated load you did not 
want to fill in the form there. If there was no eccen- 
tricity ot loading you did not want to fill in any column 
there. But many of the pillars were eccentrically 
loaded, and there must be a place where the figures 


* “Fireproof Construction of Buildings in the United 
States,” by R. W. Gibson (Jounnar, 10th December 1808 . 
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were to be put in. In tive cases out of six one of the 
columns (that for the properties of the sections used) 
could be done away with altogether, but probably 
it was wanted in the sixth. As he pointed out in the 
Paper, having arrived at themaximum bending moment, 
they could derive from that the equivalent distributive 
load, and then they could turn to the tables provided 
in the pamphlet, or, if they did not go far enough, to 
the handbooks of Dorman and Long and the Cargo 
Fleet Company. Mr. Peach thought the R.I.B.A. 
ought to have been consulted. They were consulted ; 
and this scheme was the joint work of the District 
Surveyors’ Association and the Science Committee. 
With all deference to Mr. Peach, he thought the Science 
Committee was the right Committee, and not the 
Practice Committee. Mr. Etchells had referred to the 
sign for Section Modulus. He could assure Mr. Etchells 
that at the time these were made up the Concrete Insti- 
tute table had no such sign. He had had put into his 
hand the other day. in connection with a meeting of the 
Concrete Institute, a revised schedule in which it did 
take a place, but that was only an interim report—he 
did not know whether it had been in existence in 
between the times. 

Mr. ETCHELLS: I referred to the document dated 
1908, the first Report which was published. 

Mr. DICKSEE: Then it dropped out in the later 
one we had. On that they adopted the usual sign Z. 
He saw that the Concrete Institute proposed a compli- 
cated sign. He thought when Mr. Etchells started that, 
he was going to criticise adversely the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association's ‘“‘one end fixed and one end 
hinged,” but as he went further on, it seemed he was 
patting them on the back. He disliked those three 
columns in the arch. The Science Committee and the 
District Surveyors’ Association talked the matter over 
and thought that centre column was the right one to 
apply. He thought it would be very much better if 
they had only one table applicable to steel pillars as 
they found them in practice. Mr. Faber had mentioned 
that he did not see wind bracing dealt with in the sheets. 
If they had dealt with wind bracing in those sheets 
they would have laid themselves open to additional 
criticism as to having complicated them still further. 
It would be found that the matter of wind bracing had 
heen dealt with in the District Surveyors’ pamphlet. 
They suggested the calculation should be made on a 
separate sheet, and there was this note at the bottom: 
“The stresses on any internal framing should be cal- 
culated as though the building were a braced cantilever 
set on end.” A reference had been made to a question 
of cement wash or paint on steel. Personally, he 
did not like paint. it covered up too many sins ; 
neither did he like cement wash put on too early. 
He preferred to see the work come on the job simply 
under a coat of boiled oil; the boiled oif would prob- 
ably have disappeared by the time the steelwork had 
to be built in; the application of the steel brush would 
take off the mill scale, and the steel could then be 
given a That was the best way 
of protecting the steel. Of course, we want to wait 
another fifty years before we know the result of what 
we are doing now; but as far as his experience went 
that seemed to be the best way. In conelusion, he again 
expressed the wish that members should take the forms 
home and study them: they would find they were 
not such nightmares as some of them imagined. 





coat of cement wash. 


Mr. PERKINS asked leave to add a word about the 
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ons submitted to him on 
in one case 


He had had calculat 
foolscap for two buildings in his district ; 
the weight of the walls was left and in the other 
the floors were omitted. If these forms had been used 
this could not have happened. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, 
FUS.A., Vice-President), in bringing the proceedings to a 
close, said that asarchitects they could not do other- 
wise than admire the skill and 
knowledge that had been shown by the authors of these 
extremely able Papers. There was. he feared, a feeling 
of antagonism between the architect and the engineer, 
but he hoped and believed that that feeling was vanish- 
from the architect's point 
On this occasion engineers 
were invited to irchitects 
how to build perhaps more economically, and certainly 
more scientifically ; and what had been said it 
seemed possible that architects would have to revise 
their designs ton buildings so that 
they should contorm wit the 
steel-framed buildings, if this method of construction 
held out distinct and definite After all. 
architecture in the past had developed mainly through 
ind forms ot 
fact exercised the 
hitecture ; and il 
idvantage ot 


forms. 


out. 


Immense amount of 


ing. Certainly, if looked at 
of view. it ought to vanish. 
show 


come torward and 


trom 


certain classes of 
h the requirements of 


ulvantages. 


the introduction of new materials new 
construction. These tactors had in 
greatest influence in the past on ar 
the 


hew 


engineers were now proving the 


materials and new methods of construction, it 
seemed to him that architects would be only carrying 
on the tradition of the past by adapting their art to 
the For many should 
not speak on the technical side of the subject. He 
regretted that the President was not present, as the 
s one with which he would have dealt with 
them all. The 


new conditions. reasons he 


subject wa 
his usual ability. to the advantage of 


Institute was very gratetul to Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Dicksee, and they could take it from him that their 
Papers would be greatly appreciated by members. A 


vote of thanks had been passed to them at the last 
Meeting. but he felt sure should only be express- 
ing the feeling of the Meeting in tl 
kindly 
valuable discussion that had taken place 


inking them again 
thet replies to the 
that evening. 


coming and giving 


for so 


MINUTES, XIII. 





ADJOURNED GEN! Mii ‘G (ORDINARY 

At the Adjourned General Meeting (Ordinary) held 
Monday, 28th April 1913, for the discussion of the Papers 
on MODERN STEEL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION [JOURNAL 
26th April 1913|—Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A.. J - 
President. in the Chain 13 Fel \ iding 4 members of 
the Council), 17 Associates (including | member of the 
Council), 4 Licentiates, | Ho \s ite, and visitors—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 21st April, having en pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, were t read and signed as 
correct, 

The Papers havi ( i 1 by Messrs. W. G 
Perkins, Horace Cubitt | ‘ n Todd, C. Stanley Peach 
[F.]. P. J. Waldrar / i. Fiander Etchells, 
J. R. Sharman, and O Faber, th iuthors of the 
Papers, Messrs. Frank N. Jackson [/lon. A.| and Bernard 
Dickser P’.), re plied, ai the (I rman expre ssed to the 
latter the thanks of the Meet f heir attendance that 
evening. 

The proceeding \ t arated 


at 10.30 p.m 
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SUB-CONTRACTORS: LIABILITIES OF 
ARCHITECT, CLIENT AND BUILDER. 


The publication in another column of the report 
of the case of Ramsden & Carr v. Chessum & Sous 
and Ward suggests some comments on the present 
position of this important matter which may 
perhaps be of service to readers of the JouRNAL. 
The effect of the case may be conveniently sum- 
marised as follows : 

Where the architect obtains an estimate fo) 
from a merchant or sub-contractor 
accepts it, the use of those goods by the builder, 
upon the architect’s instructions, when delivered 
upon the job, does not carry with it any implied 
promise or undertaking on the part of the builder 
to pay the merchant or sub-contractor for them. 
Moreover. the architect is not, under such circum- 
the agent either of builder or client, so as 
to render either of them liable. As to whether 
under these circumstances the architect has 
rendered himself personally lable, the case does 
not determine. 

A perusal of the report shows upon how fine a 
thread hanes the distinction between obvious fact 
and legal proof. To suggest that a builder who 
receives upon the job, and fixes, a large quantity 
of goods, many of them specially made, could be 
entirely ignorant as to whence they came or who 
was supplying them, appears on the face of it 
absurd, yet it is decided that there was no legal 
knowledge suflicient to impose an implied liability 
upon him to pay. A point in the case of special 
interest to the architect is the statement of Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams that “he was not pre- 
pared to sav that Ward (the architect) had made 
the contract on behalf of the building owner.” As 
the architect both obtained and accepted the esti- 
mate, this view would appear to be entirely at 
variance with the case of The Crittall Manufactiur- 
ing Co. v. London County Council. In that case 
the architect, although he only obtained the esti- 
mate and did not accept it, was held to have bound 
the building owners on the ground that the goods 
were supplied for their benefit and not that of the 
builders. The case has been variously interpreted 
by architects, and, indeed, the manner in which the 
delivered and reported affords 
Diligent study, however, of the 
verbatim report think, enable 
straighten it out. and it may be useful to state 
briefly what was decided and in what manner the 
case differs from that already commented on above. 

The architect obtained the estimate from the 
sub-contractor. He did not accept it himself, but 
subsequently instructed the builder to accept If. 
The builder thereupon wrote a letter to the sub- 
contractor, the text of which is not given in the 
report, but which clearly was intended by him as 
an acceptance, the word * accept ” being containe | 
in it. 


eoods and 


stances, 


judgment Was 
a mople reason. 


does, | one to 
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The learned Judge pointed out that so far 
nothing binding upon either party had resulted, 
seeing that a contract cannot be established by one 
person asking for and obtaining an estimate, which 
estimate is addressed to him, and a third party 
accepting it. 

The letter in question, however, although it 
failed in one respect, proved to have value in 
another. The learned Judge took the view that 
the letter, though it did not constitute a valid 
acceptance, might, in the light of the subsequent 
action of the sub-contractor, be taken to be a 
‘ proposal” by the sub-contractor to supply the 
builder with the goods on the terms originally 
quoted to the architect. The Judge also, taking 
the view that the evidence as to the builder’s sub- 
sequent attitude and actions sufficiently demon- 
strated acceptance of that * proposal,” held that a 
vood contract was thus established between the 
builder and sub-contractor. 

This having been decided, the next step of trans- 
ferring the liability from the shoulders of the 
builder to those of the building owner easily fol- 
lowed, being governed by the case of Hobbs v. 
Turner, 18 T.L.R. 235 (C.A.), tried in 1902, which 
established that when a builder enters into a con- 
tract for work or goods with a sub-contractor by 
direction of the architect, the client, as the person 
for whose benefit the goods or work are supplied, 
is the veal principal and liable for payment. 

It will be gathered from the above that the idea 
largely prevalent in the profession that the Crittall 
case established some new principle or precedent 
is erroneous, since it went no further than Hobbs 
v. Turner. What, however, was remarkable and 
disturbing in the Crittall case was the interpreta- 
tion by the learned Judge of a letter, intended to be 
an acceptance, as a “ proposal.” The course of 
reasoning by which, according to the verbatim 
report, that view was arrived at is so extremely 
difficult to appreciate, that, on public grounds, it is 
to be regretted the London County Council did not 
see their way to appeal. 

Perhaps the most instructive point in the case to 
architects is the pronouncement of the Judge, to 
which I have already referred, namely, that no 
binding arrangement between any of the parties 
can be made by architects obtaining estimates 
addressed to themselves and instructing third 
parties to accept them. 

The safe course would appear to be for the archi- 
tect to obtain the estimate in the first instance from 
the sub-contractor, at a convenient date to see 
that it is repeated to the builder, and thereupon in- 
struct the latter to accept it. If at the same time 


the architect obtains a letter from the sub-con- 
tractor stating that he looks to the builder alone 
for payment, and under no circumstances to the 
client or architect, no liability could be imposed 
on the two last mentioned. 


E. GREENoP [F.]. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS CONSOLIDATION 
AND AMENDMENT BILL, 1915. 


This Bill, re-introduced this session by Lord 
Beauchamp, was read a second time on 24th April. 
It is similar to the Government Bill of last session, 
but with some of the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee of both Houses, which reported on the 
three Ancient Monuments Bills of last year, added 
in a modified form. An entirely new feature is the 
non-retention by the Commissioners of Works of 
their former power of purchasing a monument with 
the sanction of the Treasury, a power still to be 
retained by the local authorities. The machinery 
for the protection of ancient monuments by a 
Preservation Order placing the monument under 
the protection of the Commissioners of Works for 
eighteen months, to be confirmed later by means of 
a private Act of Parliament, is still retained. The 
Joint Committee proposed that the Preservation 
Order should be confirmed after it had lain on the 
table of both Houses for thirty days and neither 
House had presented an address against it. When 
Parliament was not sitting some provision would 
be required to save a monument in imminent 
danger when delay would be disastrous, and the 
Committee mentioned Sir Schomberg MacDonnell’s 
suggestion of proceeding by an Order in Council. 
By retaining their original proposal of confirming 
the Preservation Order by a private Act, the 
Government gives the owner more time and a 
better opportunity of presenting his case than does 
the more expeditious method suggested by the 
Committee. All ecclesiastical buildings in use 
for religious purposes are excluded from tue 
machinery of a Preservation Order, though the 
Joint Committee recommended the inclusion of 
the Cathedrals. The right of pre-emption at a 
price fixed by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
attached to the Preservation Order is transferred 
from the Commissioners of Works to the local 
authorities. This sub-section was cut out by the 
Joint Committee on the grounds that where a 
monument is protected from injury it mattered not 
to the Government who owned it, while on the 
other hand it might be in the public interest for a 
monument to be transferred from a poor man’s 
custody to that of one well able to maintain it. 
The Committee proposed an amendment by which 
the owner of any ancient monument as defined 
by them had first to obtain the consent of the 
Commissioners of Works before touching it. 
This is modified in the present Bill into a require- 
ment of one month’s notice of any alterations to 
certain monuments, to be scheduled in the future, 
under a penalty of a fine of twenty pounds. This 
provision, which is to give the Commissioners of 
Works the opportunity of making a Preservation 
Order before any injury is done to a monument, 
might be usefully employed with regard to eccle- 
siastical buildings, which are not excluded from 
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this part of the Act. by enabling public attention 
to be called to anv detrimental It is 
evidently necessitated by less 
accessible parts where public attention is not so 


proposals. 


monuments in the 


likely to be called to the injury to a monument. 
In such a case the fear of a fine of twenty pounds 
may prove sufficient. The greatest inducement 
for the evasion of giving the required notice would 
be the wish to obtain vacant possession of a valu- 
able site by destroying the monument on it. 
Here a fine of twentv pounds would not be sufh- 
cient, but the probability is that public attention 
would be drawn early to the attempt, and a Pre- 
servation Order would Public 
monuments under the protection of the State or of 
the local authorities is to be under control of the 
Commissioners of Works or the local authorities: 
but, where the deed of guardianship so provides, 
the public shall not have access without the con- 
sent of the owner. Last year’s Bill made access 
dependent on the consent of the owner without it 
being necessary to have this specially provided foi 
inthe deed. This the Committee proposed to alte. 
by making the public’s right of access compulsory. 
The recommendation of the Committee that a 
separate Advisory Board should be appointed for 
Scotland and one for Wales is met by 
Commissioners of Works power to constitute them 
if and when they think desirable. The Advisory 


f 


3oard may give advice free of charge, except fol 


ISSUE access to 


o1\ ing the 


out-of-pocket expenses, to an ownel of an ancien 
monument. The Committee’s amendment made 
it compulsory on the Advisory Board to give 
advice free of charge when invited and said nothing 
the rather vague item of * out-of-pocket 
Two new clauses following the amend- 


f 


about 
expenses.” 
ments made by the Committee are now included. 


The first gives permission, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, for the relaxation of by- 
laws in order to permit the 


1e erection of buildings in 
harmony with other buildings of artistic merit, 
provided they are erected with due regard to sani- 
tation and safety from fire. The second permits 
the making of by-laws to prohibit or restrict the 
display of advertisements outside ancient monu- 
ments detrimental to the amenities of the locality. 
** Outside ancient monuments © 
strictly defining either in the Bill o1 
courts if anv good use is to be made of this clause 
For County Council in last year’s Bill is substituted 
Local Authority, which term, by including Borough 
Councils, meets the recommendation of the Com- 
The widely drawn definition of the Com- 
mittee, of an ancient monument, which was to have 
included monuments by destination, 
has not been inserted in the Bill which retains last 


will require more 
by the law 


mittee. 
immovable 
vear’s definition confined to structures or erec- 
tions Power is now given to the local authority 
10 impose a rate, and also to borrow money, for 
the purchase and upkeep of an ancient monument. 


W. J. Davies [A.]. 
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9 Conpuir Street, Lonvon, W., 10th Jay 1913. 


CHRONICLE. 
The Annual Elections: New Nominations. 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 :— 
As Members of Council. 

Apams: Harry Percy [F.]. 

Nominated by George H. Oatley, Perey 8S. Worthing 
ton, James 8. Gibson, Francis Hooper, George Horn- 
blower, C. E. Mallows, William A. Pite, Fed/ows. 

Butter: Joun Drxon [F.]. 

Nominated by Henry Tanner, W. Bevan, H. D. Searles- 
Wood, W. E. Riley, Fellows; J. G. Stephenson, 
H. Bradfield, Alex. Cowie, Associates. 

DowninG: H. P. Burke [F.]. 

Nominated by William A. Pite, R. Phené Spiers 
Leonard Stokes, John W. Simpson, Walter Tapper, 
KE. Guy Dawber, Fellows ; Noél W. Hadwen, Walter 
Millard, Associates. 

HORNBLOWER: GEORGE [F.]. 

Nominated by E. Guy Dawber, Edwin T. Hall, Paul 
Waterhouse, H. Percy Adams, Herbert W. Wills, 
C. Wontner Smith, Henry T. Hare, Fellows. 

Kren: Artruur [F.]. 

Nominated by Ernest Newton, 
Dawber, Gerald C. Horsley, Henry V. 
Winton Newman, Walter Cave, W. Curtis 
Fellows. 

Remty: CHartes Herpert, M.A. Cantab. [F.]. 
Nominated by Halsey Ricardo, John Slater, E. Guy 
Dawber, W. R. Lethaby, F. M. Simpson, W. Curtis 
Green, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Fellows. 

Witts : HrerRBerRT WINKLER. 

Nominated by Edwin Cooper, Herbert Wigglesworth, 
David Barclay Niven, H. Austen Hall, Fellows ; 
John Anderson, Edmund J. Bennett, Henry A. 
Porter, Associates. 


A.R.A., E. Guy 
Ashley, F. 


Green, 


As Associate--Me mbers of Council. 

ANGEL: Ropert Joun, M.Inst.C.K. [A.]. 
Nominated by Henry Tanner, Sydney Perks, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, W. E. Riley, Fellows ; James Ewing, 
R. J. Tall, J. M. Scott, Associates. 

DavipGe: Witttam Ropert, A.M.Inst.C.E. | A.]. 
Nominated by Sydney Perks, W. Bevan, F. E. P. 
Edwards, H. D. Searles-Wood, Fellows; H. B. 
Mackenzie, Edward E. Barks, B. Ernest Bayley, 
Associates. 

PapwortH: ALFRED Wyatt [4.]. 

Nominated by R. Elsey Smith, Arthur Crow, Wilfred 
J. Hardcastle, Arthur Ashbridge, Alfred Conder, 
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Lovegrove, Ernest Wm. Lees, 


Fellows : 


-lssociates. 


Henry 


As Associate- Member Art Standing Committee. 
PapwortH : ALFRED Wyatt [4.]. 
Nominated by R. Elsey Smith, Arthur Crow, Wilfred 
J. Hardcastle, Arthur Ashbridge, Alfred Conder, 
Fellows; Henry Lovegrove, Ernest Wm. Lees, 
Associates. 
As Member of the Practice Standing Committee. 
Marks: Freperick Writ [F.]. 
Nominated by Matt. Garbutt, Edw. Greenop, George 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, W. Henry White, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Sydney Perks, Fellows. 


Architectural Training: The Atelier. 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., responding to 
the toast of ** The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ” at the Annual Dinner of the Architectural 
Association, and referring to the question of archi- 
tectural training, gave it as the result of his observa- 
tion that the standard of design in this country 
amongst the younger men has steadily advanced, 
and he attributed the advance to the better methods 
of training of the present day. Speaking of 
certain modern developments, he said there was 
always a tendency under the conditions of modern 
civilisation to rush to new things, and sometimes 
they did not take stock of what they had. There 
had recently been started a very important under- 
taking in the way of the atelier, and he thought 
that many believed they had in this a panacea for 
all the shortcomings of modern architecture. He 
thought, however, there had been certain mis- 
understandings as to the position and functions of 
ateliers. He viewed the new enterprise with the 
most benevolent interest, and thought that, if 
properly handled, it might play a very valuable 
part in their system of training in architecture ; 
hut there must be no misunderstanding as to the 
precise position and function of the atelier in archi- 
tectural training. Some of the indiscreet advo- 
cates of the system had announced that in this they 
had the equivalent of the great Kcole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris. They had, of course, nothing of the 
sort, because all ateliers and any atelier must 
centre round some great central school, and in 
Paris they centred round the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Therefore, while this atelier might be a very 
valuable step in educational reform, yet it was not 
equivalent to the establishment of an Iicole des 
Beaux-Arts in the midst of them, because the two 
were supplementary to each other. The atelier 
without the final school, or the final school without 
the atelier, was merely a cart without a horse. 
Another point was that in their enthusiasm for 
anything that would improve architecture in this 
country they were sometimes tempted to overlook 
what they had at their own doors. The advantage 
of the atelier was that the student’s attention was 
concentrated on design, and he was not abstracted 
by having to attend to those disagreeable but im- 
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portant other matters in the education of the archi- 
tect. Another thing was that the student was 
associated with other students who were bound up 
in the same objects as himself, and his designs were 
criticised by the competent head of the school. 
These were desirable things, but they had in one of 
the largest schools of this country t hose advantages. 
and one or two others. The school to which he re- 
ferred was the Architectural School of the Royal 
Academy. In the first place, in that School, al- 
though the training was entirely gratuitous, yet 
admission could only be gained by the student who 
passed a test, and thus showed capacity to profit 
by the instruction given. In the second place, in 
that particular School the student associated not 
only with his colleagues amongst the architects, but 
with painters and sculptors. Many of them had for 
the last twenty years thought that it was most im- 
portant that architects should be brought into 
touch with painters and sculptors at the earliest 
opportunity. It was better for the architects and 
certainly much better for the painters and sculptors. 
There was another point in regard to the criticism 
and supervision of the design. They might not 
think much of the members of the Royal Academy, 
but they must admit that they had shown some 
certain capacity, and, at any rate, they were men 
who had exceptional experience not only in de- 
signing, but in actually executing buildings, which 
was a very important point. He quite admitted 
that all of them, both inside and outside the 
Academy, felt that an extension of the labours of 
the School would come, and he had every hope 
that in the future that would be realised. He 
believed that last year a conference was held be- 
tween the representatives of the Architectural 
Association and the architectural members of the 
Royal Academy, and it was a very satisfactory 
conference. The result was that increased facili- 
ties for admission to the Architectural School 
were arranged. He asked the students present to 
concentrate their education so as to qualify for the 
training they might receive in that School. But 
when he said that, he did not want to put it on the 
wrong issue. All schools, every school, working for 
the same end had the sincere sympathy of all 
serious-minded architects in the profession. This 
was a really very important matter. All the 
senior men of the Institute, as they must begin to 
call themselves, were very anxious indeed that the 
Association, which had a splendid record behind it, 
should continue to follow that road which for them- 
selves was the result of many years of effort and 
experiment. 


Reception of French Architects at the Institute. 


A number of members of the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés, who have been the guests of the 
Architectural Association in connection with the 
exhibition of French Architectural Drawings at the 
A. A. Galleries, attended a reception in the Insti- 
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tute Library last Wednesday, by invitation of the 


President and Council R.I.B.A. A numerous 
company, including several ladies. was present to 
do honour to the French cuests, and tea was served 
in the large reading-room. The Institute treasures 
in the shape of architectural drawings brought out 
for the occasion attracted : vood deal of notice. 
The Admiralty Arch Approach 
The question of the approach to the Admiralty 


Arch is being considered by a small joint committee 
consisting of Lord Plymouth. Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, President R.I.B A. f nd Mh Li mel Karl. Secre- 
tary of the Office of Works. representing the Govern 
ment ; the Chairman of the London County Coun 
cil, Lord Peel, and Mh Andi T. Taylor [F.], 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectivelv of the 
Improvement Committee, representing the London 
County Council: and Mr. Lyon Thomson, Mayo: 
and Mr. Somers Cocks, Ex-Mavor, and Mr. Davis 
( hairman of the Imp vements Committee, repre 
senting the Westminste1 C) Co nell 


Sir William Lever’s Gift to the Nation. 
Su William Li vel Hi [ venerously re- 


newed his offer to present St rd House to the 
nation, and the of s hee icecepted by Mi 
Asquith on hehalt 0 ti Government. Sil 


William’s idea is that Stafford House, which until 
recently was the reside Duke of Suther 


land, should be used to house the London Museum 


which was opened at Kensington Palace about two 
vears ago. He further suggests that some of the 
rooms micsht be utilised for the purposes of Govern- 
ment entertainment to dist Cul hed visitors 
When the London Museum was established the 
State Apartments of Kensington Palace were tem 
porarily placed by His Majest at the disposal ot 
the Trustees until a permanent home could be 
found forthem. The Museum has made wonderful 


f 


progress since its and the Trustees 


ousands of things which they 





are 1n possession of 


have been unable to show for want of space. 
Stafford House, with its more ample accommoda- 
tion, will allow of the classification and arrange- 
ment of the exhibits in prope! sequence 


Approaches to Parliament Square. 


In the House of Commo} last Monday, 

Sir H. Cratk asked Mr. Wedgwood Benn, as represent 
ing the First Commissioner of Worl whether the Govern- 
ment, having decided not to juire the site of Westmin 
ster Hospital, would exercise tl owers they possessed 
over the site in order t« ure, in the public interest, such 
rearrangement of the frontag might provide an ade 
quate thoroughfare from the We Parliament Square, 

Mr. Wepawoop Benn: The First Commissioner con 
siders that measures fi improvin thoroughfares at 
primarily matters for thorities. If they should ap 
prove any particular method of rearrangement he will b 
vlad to co-operate so far his powers extend. 


Sir H. Craik: Is it not the case that this is a special 
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matter interesting the nation at large, and also that 
only person who possesses adequate powers is the Fi 
Commissioner of Works ? 

Mr. WepGwoop Benn: No, Sir. The powers of t 
local authorities avail in this as in all other cases to eth 
improvements in thoroughfares, 

Sir H. Craik: Is it not a fact that the First Comn 
sioner of Works has control over this site which does 1 
fall to the local authorities ? 

Mr. Wepawoop Benn: He has a certain control oy 
the area, but that does not affect the powers of the k 
authorities to effect improvements if they think it desira] 


American Architects’ Registration Bill. 

The recent Registration Bill presented to the 
New York State Legislature, approved by tli 
Board of Regents of the University of the State o! 
New York, and endorsed by the several New You 
State chapters of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and by the New York Society of Architect 
is of interest at the moment. The following are 
its provisions 

Registered Architects.—Any person residing in or having 
a pl vce of business in the State who, before this article takes 
effect, shall not have been engaged in the practice of arch 
tecture in New York State under the title of architect, 

iall, before being styled or known as an architect, secure 
i certificate of his qualification to practise under the title 
of architect, as provided by this article. Any person who 
shall have been engaged in the practice of architecture under 
he title of architect before this article takes effect m 
secure such certificate in the manner provided by t 
article. Any person having a certificate pursuant to this 
article may be styled or known as a registered architect. 
No other person shall assume such title or use the abbre 
viation R.A., or any other words, letters, or figures to indi- 
cate that the person using the same is a registered architect. 

Board of Examiners.—The Regents of the Universit, 
shall, within ninety days after this article takes effect 
appoint a board of tive examiners, who shall make rules fo 
the examination and registration of candidates for such 
certificates, subject to the approval of the Board of Re 
gents. Such board of examiners shall be composed of 
architects who have been in active practice in the State of 
New York for not less than ten years previous to their ap 
pointment, selected by the regents. Such examiners shall 
be entitled to such compensation for their services under 
this article as the Board of Regents shall determine, not 
exceeding in the aggregate the amount of fees collected 





from applicants for certificates. 

Qualifications.—Any citizen of the United States, or any 
person who has duly declared his intention of becoming 
such citizen, being at least twenty-one years of age and of 
eood moral character, may apply for examination or certifi 
cate of registration under this article, but before securing 
such certificate shall afford satisfactory evidence of having 
satisfactorily completed the course in an approved high 
school or the equivalent thereof, and subsequent thereto of 
having satisfactorily completed such courses in mathe- 
matics, history, and one modern language, as are included 
in the first two years in an approved institution conferring 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Such candidate shall in 
addition submit satisfactory evidence of at least five years 
practical experience in the office or offices of a reputable 
architect or architects, commencing after the completion 
of the high-school course. The board of examiners may 
accept satisfactory diplomas or certificates from approved 
institutions covering the course required for examination. 
Upon complying with the above requirements the ap- 
plicant shall satisfactorily pass an examination in sucl 


technical and professional courses as are established by the 




















ward of examiners. The board of examiners, in lieu of all 
examinations, may accept satisfactory evidence of any one 
of the qualifications set forth under the following sub- 

livisions | and 2: 

1. A diploma of graduation or satisfactory certificate 
from a recognised architectural college or school, together 
with at least three years’ practical experience in the office 
1 offices of a reputable architect or architects; but the 
three years’ experience shall be counted only as beginning 
it the completion of the course leading to the diploma or 
certificate. 

2. Registration or certification as an architect in another 
State or country, where the standard of qualitications for 
the same are not lower than those required by the board of 
examiners under this article. 

3. The board of examiners, in lieu of all examinations, 
shall accept satisfactory evidence as to the applicant's 
character, competency and qualifications, and that he has 
heen continuously and exclusively engaged in the practice 
of architecture for more than two years next prior to the 
date when this article shall take effect ; or satisfactory 
evidence that the applicant has been actually and ex- 
clusively engaged in the practice of architecture on his own 
account, or as a member of a reputable firm or association 
for more than one vear prior to the date when this article 
shall take effect; providing the application for such 
certification shall be made within one year of such date. 

Every person applying for examination or certificate of 
registration under this article shall pay a fee of twenty -five 
dollars to the Board of Regents. 

Certificates.—The result of every examination or other 
evidence of qualification, as provided by this article, shall 
he reported to the Board of Regents by the board of exam- 
iners, anda record of the same shall be kept by the Board of 
Regents, and such board shall issue a certificate of regis- 
tration to every person certified by the board of examiners 
as having passed such examination or as being otherwise 
qualified to be entitled to receive the same. Every 
person securing such certificates shall file the same with the 
county clerk of the county in which he resides or maintains 
a place of business. The Board of Regents may revoke any 
certificate, if such action be recommended by the board of 
examiners, after thirty days’ written notice to the holder 
thereof and after a hearing before the board of examiners, 
upon proof that such certificate has been obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation, or upon proof that the holder 
of such certificate has been guilty of felony in connection 
with his practice of architecture. 

Any violation of this article shall be a misdemeanour, 
punishable for the first offence by a fine of not less than 
$50 and not more than $100, and for a subsequent offence 
by a fine of not less than $200 nor more than $500, or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Colonial: Final and Special. 

The following gentlemen passed the Special 
Colonial and Final Examination held in Toronto 
in December 1912 :— 

BRAULT: Joseph Charles Gustave [Special], 6 Beaver 
Hall Square, Montreal. 

DOGGART: Arthur Robert [Speci:/], ¢/o Messrs. Ross & 
MacFarlane, Architects, Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

FOSTER: Francis Roland [Prob. 1895, Student 1898}, 
2081 Hutchison Street, Montreal. 

TEMPLE: Eric Edward [Prob. 1901, Student 
214 Wood Avenue, Westmount, Montreal. 

TETLEY: Charles Reginald [Speciall, 745 St. Catherine 

Street W., Montreal. 
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CATHEDRAL 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


Christchurch, New Zealand, 19th March 1913. 
To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—In the issue of 25th January you were 
good enough to publish a very lengthy analytical 
criticism of my Tourist Guide to Canterbury 
Cathedral. I regret that I was not allowed the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of my critic who 
stands behind the letters F.S.A., for I should like 
to thank him for the great trouble he has taken 
and his evident desire to free my Guide from 
omissions and what he regards as errors in order 
that I may “revise and republish” it. He is 
vood enough to state that if it were “* but a trifle 
more dependable it might be recommended even 
to the twentieth-century architect.” 

While thanking him for his evident good inten- 
tions and for calling my attention to a few interest- 
ing facts [I had omitted to mention, I must, | 
regret to say, differ wholly from him as to the 
alterations he wishes me to make. [ will only ask 
you to be good enough to grant me space to refer 
to those criticisms which question my statements 
of fact. It is these only which are of interest to 
fellow architects for whom the criticism was 
written, for in spite of my critic’s opinion of my 
shortcomings, I trust that my readers will also be 
able to spend, as my critic says he has, 
pleasant hours in his (my) company 
familiar scenes.” 

F.S.A. states :—* The writing of a concise and 
instructive handbook must be more difficult than 
it might seem, so little is the success generally 
achieved.”” The present instance makes it clear 
that the writing of an analytical criticism is also a 
task which presents many pitfalls. 

[ sincerely regret that F.S.A. should have stated 
that “it is a blemish on the book that mention 
of Willis’s great work is relegated to a biblio- 
sraphy at the end of the volume,” and that [ have 
given but “scant acknowledgment” to Willis’s 
work at Canterbury, for [ give place to none in my 
admiration of his untiring energy and valuable 
researches. It is hard to realise how such a state- 
ment could be made when on page 116 of my Guide 
(under the heading * Bibliography ” it is true) I 
describe the works which I state in the Preface, 
page iv, are “absolutely necessary for further 
study,” and state “all the available books have 
been referred to by the author, and the information 
they contain, so far as it falls within the scope of 
the series, has been embodied in the explanations 
given.” I refer (page 116) to ** Britton’s Anti- 
quities ” and say :— 


“some 


#mong 


** Those on Canterbury are constantly referred to by Pro 
fessor Willis, the primary authority on the architectural 
analysis of the Cathedral and the Monastic Buildings. 
Professor Willis was the Jacksonian Professor of the 
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University of Cambrid f£ labour 
he published in 1845 77) ( / 
Ctthedral, and in IS68S T] ( f I i/ 
VWonastery of Christ C] h, ¢ / Both are well 
illustrated with plat | sketches 
drawn by the author, l are ¢ tluable Un 
fortunately they are out of print. The ( tual Build 
vgs can be seen | ISOS of IX 
Archeological Nc wtlV. DeTOT l per Was read ul 
IS48. All subse bted t 
Willis. and have qu | The /1i 
tory of the Cathedral cor n of ancient wt 
on the subj , and be W 1 nt t re 
search in order to ¢ ! I locument 
evidence the teaching toa 

In describing Dean Sta Historical Me- 
morials, I say (page 117 All the ancient 
writers are referred to,and W s quoted as the 


the Guides 


architectural authority.” Ref ng to 
Murray, I s (p. 118 ‘ Both 
I ioted,” and to 
118): 

quotations 
addition to 
and the 
Professo1 R 


published by 
Willis and ree 

those published by Messi Bell & Sons (] 
* Mr. Hartley Withers gives lengthy 
from Willis gs.” This in 
writing on my ithedral 
Monastic Buildings: T 

Willis’s Monastic Buildings. 


Is it therefore fair to make it appeal that I had 


Stanley 


t } 


and ote 


plan Ol 





merely noted my indebtedness on the plan, and 
relegated Professor Willis’s name to a | 

“at the end of the volume 
complains that Kadmer and Gervase * 


ist of hooks 
F.S.A. 


do not even 


] 
also 


vet a passing nod,’ and that ** Sumne1 and Gost- 
ling are ignored,” forgetting that EKadmer and 
Gervase wrote in Latin an | that the whole ol then 
works are translated and published by Willis in his 


Histo y of the Cathedral while Willis has also 
extracted and freely quotes all that is essential in 
Sumner and Gostling. In recommending there- 
fore the tourist to read Willis and Stanley, I lead 
them to all that is va 


Permit me now to quote extracts rom My crit 


ancient writers 


] hle 1 + 
uabdie in ne 


in which he takes exception not only to my state- 
ments, but also differs from the acknowledged 
authorities, and allow me to place next them 
quotations from my Guide and from the authorities 


The French and Enaqlish William 
F.LS.A. : And If Fren 1 Wi 


why not English William, his suc 


lam Is mentioned 


. whose out 


ePSSO] 


put at Canterbury was really far 
But Enelis!] 


systematically ignored throughout. 


more lteresting 
William is almost 
and his work 
French prede- 


than his master’s 
sometimes unjustly given to his 
cessor. 

Tourist Guide. 535 to the under- 
croft under the Trinity Chape This part was 
designed by William of Sens in 1174, and com- 
pleted by the Enelish William in 1180." 

Tourist Guide. page 56, referring to choir and 
Trinity Chapel :— Although William of Sens only 

from 
rried out in accord- 


tor tour vears. 


su] erintended the building 


1174 to 1178, the 


whole was ( 
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ance with his desien undel the direction of one ©! 
his master masons, known as the Enelish Willian 

Tourist Guide, page 76, referring to the Trinit 
Chapel and Corona :—** All this part was carried 
out by the Enelish William, but the design of tly 
whole scheme as well as the details. with the e 
ception ol the chevron and doe-tooth ormamen 
een on the arches, are thoroughly French, al 
follow here more closely than elsewhere the desiv1 
of the Cathedral of Sens.” 

Authorities : Willis. Cathedral. page Oo] : ag 
Isa very difficult task to separate the original worl 
of Wilham the Englishman from that of his pre- 
decessor. indeed, has told us prett 
exactly all that was erected during his superintend 
ence, but much of this must have formed part of 
the original design of William of Sens. The erec- 
tion of the new Trinity Chapel, or Chapel o! 
Becket, which took place wholly under the direc 
tion of the Englishman, must have been intended 


Gervase, 


from the beginning.” 

Francis Bond. English Cathedrals. pave 14: 

It is usual to attribute to the English William an 
important part in the design of the eastern chapels 
and crypt. The facts point the other Way. Those 
eastern portions are less English and more French 
than the western work—everything was completed 
in strict conformity with the French design.” 

Conrad’s Choir. 

F.S.A.:—* On another interesting and = de- 
batable point, Mr. Seager is misleading because he 
jumps too readily at conclusions. He assumes that 
because Conrad’s name is attached to his glorious 
choir, he was the actual architect or designer. He 
may have been. of course, but equally may the 
assumption be misleading.” 

Tourist Guide, Introduction, page xu :—* Arch- 
bishop Anselm, the eminent theologian and high- 
minded churchman who succeeded Lanfrane Ih 
1093, pulled down Lanfranc’s choir, and he com- 
menced in 1096 the erection of the present choir, 
eastern transepts, and chapels. All this work was 
designed and carried out by Anselm’s architect, 
Prior Ernulph, a pupil of Lanfrane’s. It was after- 
wards decorated in such a marvellous manner by 
Krnulph’s successor, Prior Conrad, that it was 
spoken of by writers of the time as * Conrad's 
elorious Choir.’ ” 

Authorities : Willis, History of Cathedral. pages 
72 to 90, discusses in detail the work in the choir 
and attributes the whole of the eleventh-century 
work remaining to Ernulph, and speaks on page 75 
of ‘* Gervase’s description of the * Choir of Conrad.’ ” 
On page 17, translating from Eadmer, he says : 

* This chancel, however, which Ernulph left un- 
finished, was superbly completed by his successo1 
Conrad, who decorated it with excellent paintings.” 

Francis Bond :—*** Conrad's Glorious Choir,’ was 
commenced by Prior Krnulph in 1096 and finished 
in J115 by Prior Conrad.” 
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Phy Decorated Window in Anseln’s Chapel and 
Infirmary Chancel Windows. 

FS A. :—* Prior Oxyndenne’s window in the 
Anselm Chapel is correctly dated 1336, but is 
ibed to Prior d’Estria, who died in 1331. It 
so set forth as one of the few pieces of decorated 
work the Cathedral has to show. What of the 
Chancel of the Infirmary Chapel, Hadebrand’s 
(Hathbrand) work again, not Estria’s, as stated.” 
Avthorities -—I have carefully searched in Willis 
and other authorities for any mention of Prior 
Oxvndenne, but have been unable to find his name 


mentioned, except in The Official Guide. Willis’s 
History of Cathedral, page 115, savs :—* The 
decorated window of five lights (of Anselm's 


Chapel) is remarkable for its well-preserved history. 
Memorandum: that in the year 1336 there was 
made a new window in Christ Church, Canterbury, 
that is to say, in the Chapel of the Apostles SS. 


Peter and Paul (Anselm’s Chapel), upon which 
there were expended the following sums, 
£12. 17s. 2d. The sum of £8. 13s. 4d. was given 


by certain friends for the said window, and the 
remainder of the money was furnished by the 
prior. This prior was Henry d’Estria, and the 
peculiar management of the heads of the lights 
with their pendant bosses may be compared with 
the similar bosses of his choir door.”’ And in 4 
List of Dated Examples, Willis gives : ** Window 
of Anselm’s Chapel by Prior de Estria, 1336.” 

|! am quite aware that Willis, quoting from 
ancient authorities, gave the dates of d’Kstria as 
1285 to 1331, and I purposely refrained from 
mentioning this as there must evidently be some 
error in the date of his death, for surely Willis, 
such a careful authority, would not definitely 
state that the Prior who gave the remainder of the 

y required in 1336 for this window was 

Prior d’Kstria. In reference to the Infirmary 
Chancel and its windows, I would note that the 
* Chancel ” is part of the Monastic Buildings, not 
of the Cathedral, and that F.S.A. is in error in 
stating that it is Hathbrand’s work—it is Norman 
with inserted decorated windows—for 

Willis, in Conventual Buildings, page 
states : Sut the fraements of the Norman zig- 
zag window of the 8. and N., of a square Norman 
pilaster at the S.E. angle, and also of two Norman 
K. windows, show that this square chancel was 
built in the latter part of the Norman style.” 

Willis, on page 54 :—‘* The Chancel of the In- 
lirmary Chapel underwent a thorough restoration 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, of which 
v0 historical note remains. The pattern of the 
tracery of that (window) which remains has a 
mixture of geometrical and flowing lines that 
assimilates it to the window in Anselm’s Chapel 
of which the recorded date is 1336.” 

The work which Hathbrand did is clearly 
stated and does not include the windows, for 

Willis, Conventual Buildings, page 55, says :— 


money 


~s 
Do, 


CA 
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* The first recorded additions to the Infirmary 
are those of Prior Hathbrand, 1338-1370, who 
built the stone hall called ‘Mensa Magistri In- 


firmatori,’ or Table Hall, as it was called at the 


Reformation, and also seven adjacent chambers 
for the infirm.” 
Me ist Oners. 
F.S.A. :—** Mr. fact that 
Meist Omers is derived from Omeaux, the elms 
1 This was a mere suggestion 


Seager states as a 
which grew near it. 
put forward by Professor Willis—for once missing 


There was a 


a point—to explain a curious word. 
treasurer Meister Omers who gave his name to /’s 
house.” 

F.S.A. gives no authority for his statement, 


but the Official Guide, by the Rev. T. Field and 
Rey. C. F. Routledge, states :— * Meist Omers 
probably from Magister Homer, an official of th 
monastery.” 

Meist Omers was not the name of a treasurer's 
house. but the name of the chief ouest house 
among the group attached to the Priory. If 
there was an official entered on the records as 
Meister Omers or Magister Homer, is it not more 
probable that his title was derived from his duties 
as Master of the Elms, or Master in Charge, under 
the Prior, of the house named after the Elms ? 
The title “* Magister Infirmatoriu ” gives support 
to this contention. Until proof is given that 
Willis is wrong, I prefer to follow his well-reasoned 
explanations, too long to quote in full, but briefly : 

Willis. Conventual Buildings, page G7 * Part 
of the cemetery is well known to bear the name 
the * Oaks,’ the twelfth prebendary was granted 
a way through the ~‘gimews,’ derived from 
Guimeauve marsh mallows. As two portions of 
land at east end take their names from trees and 
plants growing there, I venture to suggest Homers 
may be derived from corruption of * Ormeaux,’ 
elms—or * Ormerie,’ plantation of elms. The term 
* Meistre ’ for * Maitre’ is preserved in the nautical 
phrase, Arbre de Meistre, mainmast.” 

Surely Willis and the previous students of the 
original documents, when seeking for an explana- 
tion, would have known of the official ** Magister 
Homer.” and would have accepted the solution 
suggested by F.S.A. had they thought it a correct 


one, 
The Eneasing of the Ce ntral and Ss. iW. Towers. 


My critic accuses me of ipaccuracies, and elves 
as an instance: 


F.S.A. :—* We are told in almost consecutive 
sentences that Lanfrane’s north-western tower 
had and had not been faced by perpendicular 


work at the time of its destruction, and that the 
Angel Steeple does and does not encase its pre- 
decessor,”’ and sO On. 

In regard to the Angel Steeple this is quite 
unwarranted, for there is nothing to contradict 
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researches of Mr. 


1 41 
based on ie 


my statement, 
W. D. Caroe and referred to in my Guide, that, 
Tourist Guide. page o pe | | e perpendicular 


work on the central tower encases—like the south- 


west tower—the original Norman tower built by 
Lanfranc.” 
In regard to the north-west tower the only 


justification for his assertion is a very manifest 
i plural ** towers,” 


printer’s error in printing the 
with the south- 


on page 6, in a paragraph dealing 
Dunstan’s t 
The Pulpitum or Choir Screen. 
F.S.A. :—“* More stated 
there is no record of the great pulpitum, one of 
Chillenden’s best recorded “ 
Willis, History of Cathe 
and beautiful as it is, has 


west or St. wel 


than once it Is that 
vorks 


page 97, 


I 


lral, Says : 
‘** This sereen, elaborate 
no recorded date.” 

In Willis’s Conventual Bu 
published after his Cathedral there IS an undated 
( hillenden. 


Id ngs, page L188. 


list of works executed by Prio1 These 
Willis numbered, and No. | is * Navis 
Cantuariensis cum cradus et 
pulpiti ibidem cum stacione crucis, et nova capella 
beate Virginis in eadem navi 

But whether * 
vreat pulpitum or to 
nave, | 
Bond in Screens and Galleries, published in 


follows: 


ecclesie pparatu, 


oradus et | Ipitl refers to the 
pulpits in the body of the 
Francis 
L908. 


must leave others to determine. 

page 60, states the pulpitum to h 

by Prior Chillenden in 1400, but he 

authority for this exact date. 
Tomb of Countess of Athol. 

* The erroneous designation of 


as that ot Countess of 


ive been erected 


gives no 


F.S.A. 
the tomb of Lady Tryve 
Athol is perpetuated,” but he 
to place against 


says: 
gives no authority 


eluthorities 3 The draw Ing by James Cole in the 
History of Canterbury and York, 
W. Sandby, 1755: Murray's Guide; The Official 
Guide (Rev. T. Field and Rev. C. F. Routledge) ; 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon Freemantle of English 
ministers, and all others I have been able to refe1 
to. 

My critic, as will be seen therefore, sets up many 
ninepins of his own to show how cleverly he can 
knock them down. They are not my ninepins, 
and what he regards as errors | have shown to be 
based on the recognised authorities. This method 
of criticism is most unjust If F.S.A. 
dispute the authorities, he should 
write a paper giving fully his authorities and his 
reasons. It is very probable th: 
would prove that Willis 
correct: but unsupported 
writing under a nom-de plume cannot certainly be 
accepted as proof that subsequent writers who 


published by 


wishes to 


recognised 


it later researches 
+ ain = M 
is not In every Instance 


statements by one 


him are at fault 
Yours faithfully, 


S. Hurs 


have followed 
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‘* Architects’ Grievances’’ not alone British. 
New York City, 26th Ap 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

DeaAR Srr,—The other side of the question as 
forth in the letter of a “ Complainer in a Public 
Office,” p. 312, merits consideration. After all, 
whether work is designed in a municipal office, or in 
that of a prominent outside architect, the bulk of it 
falls to an assistant, and prima facie there is no 
reason why one should not be as excellent or as 
indifferent as the other. 

No doubt many good men have been glad in 
the present state of our overcrowded profession to 
take positions in municipal offices, although if 
governmental and municipal architecture is as poor 
as some allege, this can hardly be the case. I sup- 
pose it will be admitted that high-class men have 
held the position of heads of such departments. 
The practice that obtains of promoting men who 
have seen long service as underlings in Government 
departments is not, however, conducive to the pro- 
duction of high-class architecture, for the routine 
restrictions under which they have worked must 
prevent their being able to create a satisfactory 
monumental work. 

The same grievance (in anticipation) is now exer- 
cising the minds of architects in the United States. 
There is now a Bill before the State Legislature for 
the appointment of a State Architect for five vears, 
to have charge of all plans and specifications for all 
State buildings or institutions; all drawings fi 
construction work to be under his direct super- 
vision, and all alterations and improvements to be 
handled by his department, together with the let- 
ting of all contracts. At present the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury has power to hold competitions for de- 
signs and plans of new public buildings, and does so. 
This gives to outside architects a chance, and the 
result (apart from questions of taste) has been 
venerally satisfactory, and on the whole has pro- 
bably reduced ** graft ’’—several notable instances 
notwithstanding. The first important building 
under the present régime was the New York Custom 
House by Mr. Cass Gilbert ; the latest competition, 
just awarded to Mr. Lowell, is the Court House. 
The Bill referred to would revert to the old custom, 
and the plea is made on the ground of economy. 
Here at all events this is very problematical from 
the existence of political manceuvring. In Eng- 
land, as I understand, it is alleged that depart- 
mental architecture is cheaper. 

Outside men here allege with some truth that as 
the frequent changes of government mean, change 
of architect employed by the State, there would be 
frequent changes of style according to the fancy of 
the men appointed. It is a moot point whethe1 
this isor isnot anadvantage to the progress of archi- 
tecture as an art. It might or might not give us 
originality, but it is most likely to continue rigid 
classic tvpes. 











SUB-CONTRACTORS 


I deduce from Mr. C. Stanley Peach’s letter 
(p. 254) that he classes all departmental archi- 
tecture as “ machine output,” and all outside de- 
sian as “ mind work ”’ of an “ intellectual ’’ kind, 
which strikes me as going too far. It must be ad- 
mitted that the man who can sign his name to a 
eveat building is not always the one to whom most 
credit is due for its excellence, and he whom cir- 
cumstances have obliged to be a mere employé 
will generally remain unknown to the public. It 
is true in this as in other branches of work, “ the 
world knows little of its greatest workers,” and the 
maxim “ Palmam qui meruit ferat ” is rarely borne 
out in actual life. There are many names which 
should fairly be inscribed as co-workers upon our 
monuments for which we shall always look in vain 
while human nature remains as it Is. 

Faithfully yours, 
Epwarp W. Hvupson[4.]. 


LEGAL. 


Building Contract : Sub-Contractor: Right to Sue 
Builders. 


RAMSDEN & CARR v. CHESSUM & SonNS & WARD.* 

This case came before the Court of Appeal (Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Buckley and Kennedy) on the 
6th November 1912, on appeal by the defendants, Chessum 
& Sons, from a decision of Mr. Justice Hamilton, reported 
76 J.P. 171. There was also a cross notice of appeal by 
the plaintiffs. 

In October 1909 the defendant firm of J. Chessum & 
Sons contracted to erect a picture theatre, to be known 
as ““Cinema House,” in Oxford Street, for the London 
Cinematograph Company (1909) (Limited). 

The contract between the parties was drawn in the form 
approved by the Royal Institute of British Architects. It 
was alleged that, under the contract, these defendants 
became bound to supply and fix the door handles and 
door furniture for the building. 

The plaintiffs carried on business at South Kensington 
as designers and makers of door handles and door furni 
ture. In March 1910 the defendant, Mr. Melville Seth 
Ward, who was the architect for the building owners, 
invited the plaintiffs to quote for and supply door handles 
and door furniture, and on 29th March 1910 he gave 
them particulars in writing of the door furniture required 
for the portion of Cinema House known as the theatre. 
Quotations having been given by the plaintiffs, they were 
accepted by the defendant Ward in April 1910. On 
12th July 1910 the goods so ordered, to the value of £118, 
were duly delivered at the Cinema House. Various other 
zoods were also supplied, to the total value of the amount 
claimed in the action. The plaintiffs, by their statement 
of claim, alleged that by a certificate in writing dated 
16th September 1910, and signed by him, the defendant 
Ward certified for a sum of £1,500, which, it was alleged, 
included the price of the goods supplied by the plaintiffs 
at a total sum of £142 13s., and that the architect had 
acted, in effect, as the agent of the defendant firm. They 
accordingly sued for this sum as for the price of the goods 
s ld and delivered, or, in the alternative, as for money had 
and received to their use, or held in trust for them. The 
defendant firm, by their defence, denied that it was their 


Reprinted by permission from the Times Law Reports, 
22nd Nov. 1912. 
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duty to supply the door handles as alleged, and they 
further denied that the defendant Ward was their agent. 

The only clause of the contract material for the purposes 
of the appeal was clause 20, which provided as follows :— 

* All specialists, merchants, tradesmen, or others, exe- 
cuting any work or supplying any goods for which prime 
cost prices or provisional sums are included in the specifi- 
cation, who may at any time be nominated, selected, o1 
approved by the architect, are hereby declared to be sub- 
contractors employed by the contractor, but no such sub- 
contractor shall be employed upon the works, against 
whom the contractor shall make what the architect con- 
siders reasonable objection, or who will not enter into a 
contract with the contractor upon terms and conditions 
consistent with those in this contract, and securing the due 
performance and maintenance of the work supplied or 
executed by such sub-contractor, and indemnifying the 
contractor against any claims arising out of the misuse 
by the sub-contractor or his workmen of any scaffold 
erected or plant employed, by the contractor, or that 
may be made against the contractor, in consequence of 
any act, omission, or default of the sub-contractor, his 
servants or agents.” 

The defendant Ward did not appear. 

Mr. Justice HAMILTON held that the plaintiffs had failed 
to show that the architect had acted as agent for the 
builders ; that the plaintiffs had no claim as for money had 
and received: but that, although at the time of receiving 
the order from the architect, and for some time thereafter, 
the plaintiffs were ignorant of the names of the builders, 
the fact that the goods were delivered to, and used by the 
defendant firm, raised an implied promise by them to pay 
for them. 

The defendants, Chessum & Sons, appealed, and there 
was a cross appeal by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. F. R. Y. Radcliffe, K.C., and Mr. G. A. Scott ap 
peared for the defendants; and Mr. J. B. Eames for the 
plaintifis. 

The Court allowed the appeal (Lord Justice Kennedy 
dissenting) and dismissed the cross appeal. 

Lord Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, in delivering judg 
ment, said that he agreed with Mr. Justice Hamilton inso- 
far as he had dealt with the subsidiary questions that 
had been argued as to the money had and received, and as 
to the agency. He was not prepared to say that Ward 
had made the contract on behalf of the building owner. 
But, assuming that against the defendants, he must see 
whether under the circumstances of this case, the defend- 
ants had used the goods so as to imply a promise to pay for 
them. 

In his judgment he ought not in this case to imply a 
promise. The architect had power to order goods outside 
the contract, and when the goods were delivered on the 
floor of the theatre, was there anything to tell the defend- 
ants that these goods had been ordered on their behalf, or 
that they must be treated as having been ordered on their 
behalf, so that they might use them or not, as they thought 
fit? He thought there was nothing by way of notice or 
otherwise, giving the defendants the information that these 
goods had been ordered on their behalf. For a long time 
there had been no intimation of the name of the plaintiffs 
or of the subject-matter of the goods, and there was nothing 
to show whether they were goods falling within the prices 
set out in the specification. It was said that it was the 
duty of the defendants to ask for the information when 
they saw the goods, and to avail themselves of the right to 
make sub-contracts. He (the Lord Justice) thought that 
it was the duty of the architect to give the name, the price 
of the goods, and the terms to the contractors. 

There being, then, no contract for the supply of the 


goods, was there anything in the conduct of the defendants 
which threw the obligation to pay for the goods on them ? 
It was said that they had used the goods with knowledge 
So far as know- 


of the source from which they had come. 
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ledge was concerned, he thought it was of the faintest 
description. Mr. Chessum ha d name of the 
on 8th July, and had seen the ls on 12th July. Mr. 
Justice Hamilton had only drawn the i that there 
ject the goods. It 
was also said that user was suf fix the defendants 
with liability, and cases had been cited to show that an 
implied promise was inferred only in spe 
inference of an implied contract 
und he was also in doubt 

ertificates at all. He 
illowed, and, as to the cross 
Justice Hamilton 


ference 


had been an opportunity atto 


ial circumstances. 

In his judgment that 
to pay ought not to be drawn here, 
if these goods were included in th 
thought the appeal should be 
appeal, he thought the judgment of Mr. 
was quite right. 

Lord Justice BUCKLEY, in del judgment, said he 
had great hesitation in differing from Mr. Justice Hamilton. 
He agreed with him that Ward was not the defendants’ 
The architect was essent in a position adverse 
orders to them. 
As to money had 
and received the been paid, and, if 
they had, what they re thev had 
not been paid for specific items, and the payment had been 
plaintitis’ claim 
hat the cross appeal 


agent. 
to the builders; he was there to give 
There was also no question of trust here. 
defendants had not 


ceived was a lump sum; 


made at a time when the amount of the 


was unknown. He therefore thought t 
failed. 

With regard to the that if 
goods were delivered to a person, and used by him so that 
he got the benefit, there was an implied promise to pay 
for them. But it was necessary that there should have 
been a delivery to that person, and a by him of 
the goods for his benefit. The goods which had been de- 
livered here were not such as were contemplated by the 
contract. Ward had ordered them, and they were de- 
livered in July. The question then was, to whom had they 
been delivered ? The goods were simply sent to a place, 
namely, the auditorium of the theatre. It had not 
made out that there was any delivery to the defendants ; 
The defend 


vppeal, it was familiar law 


user 


been 


and the invoice for them was sent to Ward. 
ants did not use the goods for the purposes of their contract, 
neither had they the 
ll these 
allowed. 

regretted that he 
with the judgments that had just been de- 


with a consequent liability to pay 
benefit in the sense of being paid for them For 
reasons he thought that the appeal should b 
Lord Justice KENNEDY said that he 
could not agree 
He thought wcll aaitiod | 
eoods 1 tl 


coods, 


aivered. 


who received 


iw that a person 
knowing who had 
supplied the supplier was the 
seller and not the giver, must p for the rhis 
theatre was nearly c¢ | nning of June, but 
the door fittings h not been t s vet. There was a 

goods ordered 


vy that the 


soods. 


clear power in the contract to vat d the 
were contrac | 
were coming to 
plaintitis. 

The variation which had been made did not 
liability. Delivery of the go is made to the defend- 
ants, who were sol he building until 
October, and had the keys. he defendants had a further 
was delivered 
nt of Mr. Justices 
ippeal should be 
with the 


t work. oods 


hem. an | w the name of the 


itfect the 


opportunity of objecting wher rrate 
in October. He thought tl 
Hamilton was quite right, 
dismissed. As to the cross appeal, he agreed 
other members t} 


MINUTES, 


ANNUAL GENERAI 


XIII. 


MEETING, 


At the Seventy-ninth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session 1912-13), held 
Monday, Sth May 1913, at 8 p.m. Present : Mr. George 
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Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 26 Fellows 
including 7 members of the Council), 32 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), and 5 Licentiates—the 
Minutes of the Adjourned General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held 28th April were read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman read a letter from the President express- 
ing regret that unavoidable circumstances had compelled 
him to be absent from the Chair on the occasion of the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F. |, acting for the Hon. Secretary, 
announced the decease of Walter John Fletcher, County 
Architect and Surveyor of Dorset, till recently a member 
of the Institute, having been elected Associate in 1882 
and Fellow in 1885; also of Edgar Osborne Banks 
Licentiate. 

Mr. Colin Hay Murray, Associate, attending for the first 
time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
Chairman. 

The following candidates, being 
qualified according to the Charter and By-laws, were 
nominated for election, viz. : As FELLOWS (15): William 
Edgar Gauld [4.] (Aberdeen), Alfred Harold Goslett | 4. |, 
Kenneth Guscotte Rea [.4.] (Montreal), George Allen Ross 
A.}](Montreal), William James Nash [.4.] (Neath) ; and the 
following Licentiates who have passed the examination 
qualifying them for candidature: Leonard William 
Barnard (Cheltenham), Herbert Harold Brown (Man- 
chester), Harry George Crothall, Clare Arnold Clayton 
Greene (Sunderland), William Hunt, J.P., L.C.C., Edward 
Arthur Hunt, William Louis Lucas, B.A.Cantab., Richard 
Barry Parker, J.P., David Salmond, Ernest George 
Theakston. As ASSOCIATES (10): Joseph Charles 
Gustave Brault (Montreal), George Arnold Cope, Herbert 
teginald Cowley, P.A.S.L, Arthur Robert Doggart (Mon- 
treal), Francis Roland Foster (Montreal), William Wylie 
Houston (Belfast), Laurence Dunmore Martin, Charles 
teginald Tetley (Montreal), Thomas Walker (Derby), 
Albert Wilby. 

The Chairman having formally presented and moved the 
adoption of the Annual Report of the Council for the 
official year 1912-13, the motion was seconded by Mr. C. 
Stanley Peach. In the discussion which ensued, notice 
was given by Messrs. Edmund Wimperis [/.] and Kk. 
Gammell [A.] that they would bring before the next 
Business Meeting the question of the formation of a Pro- 
fessional Defence Fund for the purpose of protecting 
members when unjustly attacked. 

The Report having been discussed, questions raised by 
Messrs. Edwin T. Hall [#.], H. Hardwicke Langston [1.}, 
W. R. Davidge [A.], and Herbert Shepherd | A.]| were re- 
plied to by the Chairman, Mr. Max Clarke (Chairman of 
the Finance Committee), Mr. Harold Satiery (Liquidator 
of the Architectural Union Company), Mr. Needham 
Wilson (for the Art Standing Committee), and the Secre 
tary : whereupon, subject to slight verbal amendments 
accepted by the Chairman from Langston and 
Shepherd, and to the inclusion in the Council’s Report ot 
a paragraph on a Standard Specification for Timber, and 
in the Practice Committee’s Report of a paragraph on the 
Forestry Conference, it was 


, 


found eligible and 


Messrs. 


RESOLVED, with one dissentient, That the Annual 
teport of the Council for the official year 1912-13 
be adopted. 

A list of attendances at meetings of the Council and 
Standing Committees during the Session was presented 
and laid on the table. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. John Hudson [F.] and W. H. Burt [4.] 
for their services as Hon. Auditors, and the same gentle- 
men were nominated to serve in that capacity for the en- 
suing year. 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 10.35 p.m. 











